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CITY OF EDINBURGH. 


: (With an Engraving of HIGH STREET, in the Old Town.) 


Tus bang of Scotland, which is ancient, large, and populous, is situ- 
ated in the northern part of the county of Mid Lothian, of Edinburghshire, 
about two miles south of the estuary of the river, or Frith of Forth—three 
hundred fand eighty miles north-west of London—and two hundred and 
twenty-five north-east of Dublin. 

The origin. of Edinburgh, both as to its name and history, is involved im 
much obseurity. The former has been variously spelt, and several sources 
have been assigned to furnish its derivation. Of these, the most probable 
is from the Gaelic, Edin, ‘+ the steep face of a rock,” a compound, which 
occurs im Edenbelly, Edinmore, and other local appellations. When the 
Saxons obtained possession, Dun Edin became Edinburgh, and the former 
name is still retamed by the Highlanders. 

In the days of Agricola, the part of Scotland in which Edinburgh stands, 
formed the ince of Valentia. On the departure of the Romans, this 
provinee fell into the hands of the Saxon invaders, and continued in their 
possession till the defeat of Egfrid, king of Northumberland, by the Picts, 
in the year 685. 

To David I. Edinburgh must have been indebted for the distinction of 
being a royal borough, as by this monarch royal boroughs were first estab- 
lished in Scotland; and, in his charter of foundation of the Abbey of 
Holyrood-house, it appears under this distinguishing appellation. 

During the reign of Alexander II. in 1215, the first: parliament was held 
in Edinburgh; but it.was not until after the year 1 when parliaments 
continued to be held regularly in this city, it was considered as the 
capital of Scotland. 

The oldest charter in the archives of the town, is one granted by 
Robert I. in 1329, in which he bestows upon Edinburgh the town of Leith, 
with its harbour and mills. In a subsequent year, his grandson, who 
ascended the throne under the name of Robert III., conferred on its 
burgesses the privileges of erecting houses in the Castle, provided they 
were persons of good fame. 

When James III. was at variance with his nobles, in 1482, the inhabit- 
ants so distinguished themselves in his behalf, that he granted them two 

charters, in which, among various other privileges, the provost was made 
high sheriff within the city, an office which is still enjoyed by the chief 
magistrate. The town council was also invested with the power of making 
statutes for the government of the city ; and the corporate trades were pre- 
sented with a banner, known by the name of the ‘* Blue Blanket.” This 
still exists, and is always confided to the convener of the trades. 
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In the year 1504, the tract of land to the south of the city, called the 
Burrough Muir, or Borough Moor, being covered with wood, the town 
council enacted, that whoever should purchase a sufficiency of wood to 
make a new front to his house, should be at liberty to extend it seven 
feet into the street. This act of legislative folly was too tempting to be 
resisted ; and Edinburgh, in consequence, was filled in a short time with 
houses of wood instead of stone; and the principal street was reduced 
fourteen feet in breadth. 

Edinburgh is on all sides surrounded by age | hills, except to the north- 
ward, where the ground gently declines to the Frith of Forth. Arthur's 
Seat, Salisbury Craigs, and Calton Hill, bound it, on the east; the hills of 
Braid, and the extensive Pentland ridge on the south; and the beautiful 
Corstorphine Hill, on the west. The principal part of the Old Town is built 
upon a hill of singular form, which, rising gradually from east to west, is 
terminated towards the west by a precipice three hundred feet in height. 
On the rock forming this extremity of the hill, stands the Castle; and, 
along the summit of the ridge is carried the street represented in the 
Engraving, which, under the several denominations of Lawn-market, High- 
street, and Cannon-gate, extends from the Castle to the place where the 
elevation of the hill commences, a distance of somewhat more than a mile. 
This street, at its eastern extremity, is terminated by the palace of Holyrood 
House, of which an Engraving was published in our Number for March. 

On each side of the hill, which thus forms the central part of the city, 
is another ridge of ground, inferior, however,.in elevation, and terminating 
much less abruptly. The southern hill is covered with what might be 
termed the new part of the Old Town ; which, though it contains many good 
streets and buildings, is laid out without much regard to that regularity 
and order by which the New Town is distinguished. It is connected with 
the central ridge by a bridge of nineteen arches. The intervening valley 
is occupied by a long narrow street, called Cow-gate, from which numer- 
ous streets and alleys run up the sides of the hill to High-street. 

The New Town is the peculiar pride of Edinburgh; and, so far as regu- 
larity of design, beauty of situation, and architectural excellence, are con- 
cerned, it may be considered as the most splendid assemblage of buildings 
in the kingdom. It stands on a ridge at the north of the Old Town, from 
which it is separated by a deep valley, formerly a morass, called the 
North Loch. Its plan is exceedingly simple. principal streets, 
extending nearly a mile in parallel lines from east to west, are intersected 
at right angles, and at equal distances by cross streets, about a quarter 
of a mile in length. 

Across the valley, which separates the Old from the New Town, a bridge 
was erected and finished in 1772; and farther west, across the same 
valley, is an earthen mound, chiefly formed of the rubbish removed in 
digging the foundations of the newly erected houses, which was begun in 
1783. The South Bridge, the chief communication with the southern 

rt of the town, runs in a line with the North Bridge; this was finished 
in 1788. A third bridge, named “ King George the Fourth’s Bridge,” is 
now erecting, nearly on a line with Bank-street, to connect the western 
part of the New Town with the southern district. Prior to the erection of 
these bridges, the only communication to the south and north was by 
those steep and narrow lanes, called closes and wynds, which descend from 
both sides of the High-street. The North Bridge is remarkable for the 
lightness and elegance of its structure, and for the singularity of the views 
which it commands. 
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The most on ney objects in the Old Town, connected with High- 
street, are, Holyrood Palace at one extremity, and the venerable Castle 
at the other. Of the former, an account has already been published in 
connexion with the Engraving, but the latter is of too much importance 
to be passed over in silence. 

This prominent object, which may be seen from many miles distant, is 

ted’ from the buildings of the street by an esplanade of about 
three hundred and fifty feet in length, and three hundred in breadth. 
The area of the rock on which the Castle stands measures about seven 
English acres. The rock itself is elevated three hundred and eighty-three 
feet above the level of the sea, and is accessible only on the eastern side, 
all the others being nearly perpendicular. The Castle, which is of great 
antiquity ; has been held as a fortress from the earliest times. The build- 
ings within are generally occupied as a station for soldiers. Here the 
Scottish regalia are kept, and strangers are shewn these and other relics 
of antiquity; also the room in which Mary Queen of Scots gave birth to 
her only son, afterwards James I., king of England. 

Near the centre of High-street, on the south side, stands the Church 
of St. Giles. This is an old irregular gothic building, forming the north 
side of a small square, called the Parliament Square, from the buildings 
erected in it, where the Scottish Parliament formerly met. This church 
appears in the form of a cross, with an elevation of one hundred and sixty- 
one feet. It is rendered remarkable by its square tower, from which a 
turret ascends composed of four arches intersecting each other in the form 
of an imperial crown. The date of the foundation is uncertain, but it 
was erected into a collegiate church by James II., and, after the Refor- 
mation, was divided into four places of worship. In this church, the 
Regent Murray, who so zealously promoted the Reformation, and Napier 
of Merchiston. the inventor of the logarithms, lie interred. One of its 
aisles is appropriated to the annual meetings of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. 

The original building, which still retains the name of Parliament House, 
was commenced in 1632, and was completed in 1640, at an expense of 
£11,000 sterling. The whole of its front was, however, faced up and 
covered, in 1807, by an open arcade in the Grecian style. The great 
Hall, one hundred and twenty-two feet in length by 40 in breadth, where 
the Parliament met, still remains; and its noble roof, which is of oak, 
and finished in the Norman style is much admired. In this Hall is a 
colossal statue of the late Lord Melville. In the adjoining chamber of the 
first division of the court, there is a statue of Lord President Blair, and in 
the other, a statue of Lord President Forbes. Another portion of the 
building contains the court-room, and apartments for the business of the 
Exchequer, and additional buildings have been recently erected for the 
accommodation of the supreme courts. In front of the building was an 
equestrian statue of Charles II; and, connected with the Parliament 
House is a modern erection, containing the splendid and valuable libraries 
of the faculty of advocates and writers to the signet. These libraries 
are well deserving the attention of every stranger visiting this northern 
metropolis. 

The County Hall, built on the model of the temple of Erechtheus in the 
Acropolis of Athens, stands a little to the westward of St. Giles’s Church. 
The Royal Exchange buildings, where the city courts are held, appear on 
the north side of High-street, not far from St. Giles’s. 

The buildings in general, throughout the Old Town, are of an extraor- 
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ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE WORLD. 
many rising to an elevation of twelve or thirteen stories. 


in High-street, though of many stories in front, as may be 
ving, are much higher in the rear, from being ereeted 


upon the sides of the hill on which they stand. This street, in the six- 
teenth century, commanded the admiration of foreigners, its houses having 
been compared to palaces ; and although it may not now be regarded with 
the same degree of enthusiasm, owing to the great improvements which 
since that period have taken place in every considerable city in Europe, 


it still maintains its 
ments of modern art 


e-eminence over every other, upon which the refine- 
ve not been lavished. 


ON THE ABUSE, AND THE PROPER USE, OF THE WORLD. 


To know how to “use the world, so as not 
to abuse it,” is the grand secret of terres- 
trial felicity, which the hoary sages of the 
heathen world, in the brightest era of Athe- 
nian learning, and the proudest period of 
Roman glory, but dimly descried. To this 
also, the grave moralists of later days have 
directed their attention, and ali have left to 
future generations the accumulated wisdom 
of years of laborious study and extensive 
research. The greatest ethical writers, 
whose names are inscribed in the temple 
of fame, have always aimed at enforcing a 
systematic prosecution of conduct so laud- 


able, and practice so beneficial, by argu- 
Ments at once persuasive and popular, by 


motives the most ing, and incitements 
the most awful. But, above all other autho- 
rities, the whole scope and tendency of the 
didactic morality of the Bible is, to urge 
and inculcate this paramount duty and 
essential truth. 

Pleasure intemperate! rsued, as well 
as mirth unduly —s disturbs that 
placid enjoyment which moderation en- 
sures, and facilitates the approach of sor- 
row and sadness. Those who have wealth 
and luxury at command, think they may 
revel with propriety in unbounded riot, and 
pursue a course of unrestrained indulgence. 
All the energies of their souls are absorbed 
in the hopes of obtaining some novel gra- 
tification for each succeeding day, until the 
whole round of stated amusements has been 
repeatedly visited, till their whole resources 
are exhausted, and nothing sufficiently attic 
remains to awaken curiosity, or kindle 
desire. They devote their time, with a zest 
worthy of a better cause, to keep excite- 
ment from languishing, and ardour from 
cooling. But a repetition of the same 
gratifications soon satiates, and a constant 
succession of the same amusements will 
tend in time to produce dissatisfaction and 


disgust. They enervate the mind, and 
induce a profound stupor to the sober 
enjoyments and decent comforts of ordi- 
nary life, for want of adequate stimulants 
to arouse its powers from stagnating into 
passive indifference, or indolent apathy. 

The conduct of those who abuse the 
blessings of existence, those rich blessings 
that are so profusely scattered around the 

th of man’s brief pilgrimage, besides 
eon highly pernicious to the interests of 
society, is equally injurious to individual 
comfort and personal welfare; as it un- 
——_ entails distress, misery, and 

isease in all their forms, and under 
all their varied aspects. By their prone- 
ness to profligacy, they cause disaffection 
in the humbler part of mankind, who natu- 
rally look up to their superiors as examples. 
These, when they see wealth squandered 
in pompous magnificence, and dissipated 
in luxurious indulgence, soon learn to con- 
trast their own hard fare and mean abode, 
with what they discover, till at length dis- 
respect ripens into revenge, and thus pre- 
pares the way for tumult and sedition. 
There are barriers which propriety and 
duty, virtue and religion, erect, restraints 
which good sense suggests and experience 
confirms, beyond which, they who trans- 
gress, incur the loss of reputation and inno- 
cence, and forfeit the esteem of the wise 
and the good. 

Independent of all future considerations, 
to sip of every cup of pleasure, and regale 
at every feast where invitation is proffered, 
regardless whether there is a poisonous 
infusion in the one, or a contaminating 
influence at the other—certainly displays 
the height of madness, and reaches to the 
very meridian of folly. For all kinds of 
excess, it is well known, debilitates the 
human body, and transforms the bounties 
of nature, which were intended for our 
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life agreeable, and joy exhilarating, lies 
within the bounds of sobriety and mode- 
ration, at an equal remove from the un- 


make gain the paramount object of their 
endeavours, are in an equal degree abusers 
of the world, with the men who make 
the sole end and ultimate aim of 

their solicitude, He who has ample pos- 
sessions at command, and is sordidly 
attached to the mere accumulation of gain, 
who deprives himself of accessible com- 
forts, and denies the means of innocent 
ification to others; relieves not the 
wants of the indigent, offers no succour to 
the widow and the orphan, repairs not to 
the bed of sickness, nor lightens the burden 
of decrepitude ; who has no other pleasure 
than that of “ adding house to house, and 
field to field ;” who is neither the dispenser 
nor the participator of the bounties com- 
mitted to his care—is a despicable wretch, 
a proper object of detestation and scorn, 
the votary of mammon, and the slave of 
covetousness. The commerce of the world 
is not a forbidden, but a lawful object of 


and prayer. It is mot its right and legi- 
timate use, but its abuse, that constitutes 
its bane. 

Another class of abusers are those who 
may be denominated haughty in their 
demeanour, and tyrannical in their com- 
mands. These treat their fellow-creatures 

ings. of an inferior race, forgetting 

that the lowest menial can boast of the 
same origin with his liege lord, that “ of 
» earthy;” that “God is no 

of persons,” and therefore the 

servant stands on a natural equality with 
his master, though the present artificial dis- 
tinctions of society may at first sight seem 
to contradict the existence of such a close 
alliance. They think that, by oppressing 
the weak, abashing the timorous, and 
swelling with inflated arrogance over their 


and a voice is heard to issue from the 
sacred page, declaring, in tremendous 
accents, “He that oppresseth the 
reproacheth his Maker ;” and “the Lord 
will plead their cause, and spoil the soul 
of those that spo’ 


sweets, and avoiding its bitter, dregs; of 
deriving happiness refined from all sordid 


eq spirit, He regards 
human life as a mixed state, where hap- 
piness and misery are somewhat 
tionably weighed and distributed! where 
the wheel of vicissitude is constantly revolv- 
ing, elevating some to bask in the genial 
rays of prosperity, and carrying others 
down the vale of adversity, where the frost 
of neglect is destined to cover them. He 
has learned to be moderate in his expec- 
tations, and not to hold the goods of for- 
tune with too tenacious a grasp; and 
leave the operation of events to the di 


Tread, if adverse circumstances arise, to 


blast his pros , and o his endea- 
vours to Pe sag 9 Be ge benefit the 
general community of mankind. 

In the world in which we dwell, there 
are various duties incambent on us to per- 
form, some of a subordinate class, and 
others of a more important range. There 
is a thick phalanx of dangers to be 
shunned, and a formidable array of trials 
to be encountered and subdued. These 
are the opportunities which he has afforded 
him, to bring his prineiples to the test, and 
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to unfold the peculiar features of his cha- 
racter, to the irreversible de- 
cree of audit, before the assembled 
myriads of the human race. The inter- 
course of human society opens a field of 
sufficient magnitude, for the exhibition of 
all the kindly virtues of our nature, to 
assume their i , and sustain their 
force. grey ei with the 
world subsists, we must be brought into 
contact with its affairs, and apply to the 
concerns, which more especially devolve 
on us, with a diligence proportioned to the 
station that we occupy. For it is as plainly 
the dictate of reason as it is the injunction 
of scripture, that we are not placed here to 
be inactive of the scene which 
around us, but that we must engage 

in its transactions, and attend to its claims. 
the injudicious conduct of 

those who sequestrate themselves entirely 
from all secular competition, must appear 
re ible, because it is founded on a 
idea of religious requirements; these 
abstain from all kinds of amusement that 
minister to the senses, and voluntarily 
retire from all the innocent pleasures which 
rational and well-regulated society is capa- 
ble of yielding. “They imagine, that by 
practising a certain number of austerities, 
and going ag 2 a ibed routine of 
religious duties, they shall more effectually 
propitiate the divine favour, (which, unac- 
companied by renovation of heart, is com- 
pletely a mental hallucination,) and obtain 
the rewards Pa to penitence in the 


geen of t monastic seclusion, 
celibacy, would, if it were 
uni » tend to subvert the established 
laws of the universe ; for it is necessary for 
the saper of animal life, that confede- 
racies should be formed, to cultivate even 
the most indispensable articles of food ; 
and likewise that the sexes should be law- 
fully united, to prevent extermination by 
the ravages of death. By refraining from 
any kind of coalition with the rest of the 
world, they may retain, their innocence, but 
are deprived of the purest motives 
highest incentives to a virtuous life, 
which arises from the successful encounter 
of temptation ; and of practising the duties 
of private benevolence, and public pa- 
triotism. 

Then let us endeavour so “to use this 
world as not abusing it ; for the fashion of 
the world passeth away.” Amidst all the 
vicissitudes of life, and the fluctuations of 
external condition, may we be always 
willing to listen to the voice of duty, and 
hearken to the claims of humanity and 
justice. By taking the laws of virtue and 


religion as the rule of our actions, 
be enabled to live without the 
tions of fear, or the anxieties of 
rejoice without extravagance, and 
without ostentation, 

a Tuos. Royce. 

Leicester, June 23, 1831. 

—@—— 
CREATION.—NO, VI. 
(Continued from p. 316.) 

Ix Essay No. 5, we progressed outward, 
from the sun, dwelling upon each of the 
planets, in order, until we arrived at that 
group of small primaries which were dis- 
covered, between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, early in the present century, It 
remains for us to pursue the subject, in the 
same direction, until we arrive at the boun- 
dary of the system, agreeably to our present 
discoveries, Many planets, however, may 
yet remain unknown to us, which the acu- 
men of future astronomers, furnished with 
superior instruments, may discover, and 
enrich with their discoveries the volumes 
of future generations, while they yet more 
widely make known the manifold wisdom 
and power of God. To whom be praise, 

Having descended to the least, we all at 
once ascend to the largest planet in the 
solar system. This orb was named Jupiter 
by the ancients, perhaps on account of its 
superiority over the host of the universe ; 
which name it yet bears. The diameter of 
Jupiter is about eighty-six thousand four 
hundred miles: it revolves round its own 
axis, from west to east, in somewhat less 
than ten hours, and it moves in the same 
direction, in an elliptic orbit, round the 
sun, in somewhat more than four thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty days. The 
mean distance of Jupiter from the sun is 
about four hundred and ninety-seven mil- 
lions of miles. 

This planet is of the complex order, 
having four satellites, or secondary planets, 
which revolve round it, each in a distinct 
orbit. Several superb belts also surround 
Jupiter, which have the appearance of 
small satellites, appearing and disappear- 
ing, and then clustering, in succession, all 
but in contact each with each, revolving in 
a most eccentric manner, now shining and 
then in shade, round the primary planet, 
like a royal train. In the centre of these 
hosts, in one orbit, this magnificent orb 
moves round the sun in royal state, the 
superior of the orbs of heaven. 

The next planet in succession was named 
by the ancients Saturn, perhaps on account 
of its magnitude and immense attendants ; 
which name it now bears. The diameter 
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of Saturn is upwards of seventy-nine thou- 
sand four hundred miles, it revolves round 
its own axis, from west to east, in ten hours 
and sixteen minutes, and it moves in the 
same direction, in an elliptic orbit, round 
the sun, in about ten thousand seven 
hundred and fifty of our days. The mean 
distance of Saturn from the sun is upwards 
of nine hundred and eleven millions of 
miles. 

This planet, with its attendants, seems to 
be more complex in its motion than any 
other in the solar system. Seven satellites 
or secondary orbs revolve, each in its se- 
veral orbit round it, perpetually; and a 
huge ring encompasses it, apparently com- 
posed of smaller spheres, to us innumerable, 
which in one common orbit of immense 
breadth move, each in near vicinity to each, 
incessantly round their primary; while, 
like one great father to the whole, it con- 
duets them in its orbit round the sun. The 
diameter of this ring, or rather rings, (for 
Dr. Herschel discovered a division, which 
resolves it into two rings,) is upwards of 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand miles, 
which is more than double the diameter 
of Saturn, and the breadth of the two rings 
is twenty thousand miles. 

To be engaged in the contemplation of 
these immense fields of life and light, and 


in full prospect of their plenitude and gran- 
deur, must ever and anon rear up the soul 
to the Infinite Creator—He who fills all 


space, and has reared up this monument 
of His wisdom and power for the admi- 
ration of the ages of time—ages of intel- 
ligent beings, who to him owe life and all 


ion from the sun, the last 

net we can enumerate in the solar system 

is called the Georgium Sidus. This orb 
was discovered to be a planet, in the train 
of our central sun, by that great astronomer 
Herschel, in 1781, and it was named, in 
honour of its discoverer, Herschel; but 
out of respect for a monarch, the king of 
Great Britain, who was the patron of science 
in his day, he named it Scstiium Sidus, 
The immense distance of this planet from 
the earth concealed it from the ancients, 
who had no instruments which would render 
its motion visible to them; and the ap- 
parent slowness of its motion, owing to the 
vastness of its orbit, ranked it with the 
fixed stars, long after instruments were con- 
structed which rendered it visible to astro- 
nomers. The patience of Herschel, in ob- 
serving the heavenly bodies, led him forward, 
until it became obvious to him that this orb 
was a planet, moving in a regular orbit 
round the sun. It is occasionally called 
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Herschel to this day, but more general 
Georgium Sidus. This al 
inferior in size to Jupiter or Saturn, is much 
larger than any other in the solar system, 
save these two. Its diameter is about 
thirty-four thousand five hundred miles; it 
revolves round its own axis, from west to 
east, in a period not yet accurately known, 
and it moves in the same direction, in an 
elliptic orbit, round the sun, in thirty thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-nine days, 
viz. eighty-three years and two hundred 
and ninety-four of our days, The mean 
distance of the Georgium Sidus from the 
sun is nearly one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-two millions, six hundred 
thousand miles. 

This huge planet is of the complex order, 
having six satellites, or secondary planets, 
which, in distinct orbits, move round the 
primary orb, and in one orbit they all move 
round the sun. At this immense distance 
from the sun, the complicated movements 
of this vast primary, with all its secondary 
planets, have been, no doubt, continued ; 
and they remain the same, after a lapse of 
nearly six thousand years. Who would not 
bow te the Creator and Supporter of this 
vastness, and hail Him Lord of all ? 

According to our present knowledge of 
the celestial orbs, we have now arrived at 
the utmost verge of the solar system : how 
far future discoverers may enlarge the know- 
ledge of its boundaries, who can inform 
us? Herschel’s discoveries have added 
a diameter of nearly two hundred millions 
of miles to the heretofore known boun- 
daries of this system; and millions more 
may, perhaps, be added to these by the 
patient investigations of future astronomers, 
who may discover other orbs to be planets 
which are now ranked with the fixed stars. 

The immense bulk and numerous attend- 
ants of the Georgium Sidus, with the pre- 
cision of their movements round the sun, 
proclaim the solar system, even at that 
immense distance from the centre, to be 
hale and healthful; and leave no doubt, 
if it pleased the Great Creator, that further 
extension was as possible as the extent of 
its present known field of operations. From 
the length of time which elapsed while the 
Georgium Sidus, Vesta, Juno, Pallas, and 
Ceres, rolled in their orbits unseen by as- 
tronomers, and the short period which has 
elapsed since the discovery of these planets, 
the probability is, that future discoveries 
will he made, and yet more of the universe 
will become known to man. To our suc- 
cessors, perhaps, we must leave these dis- 
coveries, and rejoice in what we already 
know. 
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Crystallization, vegetation, animation, intel- 
, to say nothing of rolling spheres 


the return of each, with all its plenitude, 
shall be ensured to all, meet to supply each 
want, and crown the whole with joy! Who 
is equal to this? He alone, who all created, 
is equal to the task of sustaining and main- 
taining all. We behold His power in these 
His works. For ours is not the day of 
creation, nor the primeval age; nearly six 
thousand years have wreaked their havoc 
over this fair scene ; long has been the wear 
and furious the rush of elemental rage, 
and, far other seed than life, an enemy hath 
sown—a t enemy, the god, at least, of 
earth—and death it bears, that awful tree, 
from the fair tree of life an opposite. 
Death ! death ! how awful is the contrast to 
this field of life! But maugre death, life, 
yet sustained, prolific bears around its life, 
and like from like, or vegetates, or gene- 
rates, age to age; succession of that germ 
which eter formed, and bade it live. 
His word is power, it lives ! 

The delegated force, second cause, or 
created law, by which motion is produced 
and continued, whether in the celestial orbs 
or terrestrial, on matter, liquid or solid, is 
that of attraction or gravitation. This is 
distributed throughout the universe; be- 
cause, every where throughout this vast field 
we observe its effects, It acts upon the 
atoms of matter, while individual, in com- 
mon with aggregated atoms, when they 


i has yet been discovered, in 
which it does not exist. However, what 
this powerful agent is, is a question which, 
— it has occupied the attentions of 


Supposing the existence of this subtile 
fluid, it becomes a question, and it is worthy 
of being put, because the answer is of im- 
portance to the inquirer after truth, Is this 
subtile and powerful fluid light? Is it light, 
in action, with an adjunct, capable of creat- 
ing thereto, or therein, an excitement which 
may be compared with flame, with that 
action induced by fuel on fire, or with that 
action thereon which is the product of the 
solar rays? This powerful something, which 
acts universally upon all matter, is certainly 
the first of all secondary causes; and its 
perfect invisibility, both when at rest and 
when in action, stamps it with so subtile 
a character, that we are completely lost in 
our researches after its substance, and can, 
therefore, find no answer. 

Supposing no such fluid to exist, and 
that attraction, or gravitation, must be at- 
tributed to some other cause; we are 
equally at a loss to conjecture what that 
cause is, and how it operates. We cannot 
render its substance or its action tangible, 
or even visible, and therefore we cannot 
arrive at data whereon to ground even a 
conjecture as to what it is. We behold 
the effect, for it passes and repasses, again 
and again, in review before us, under the 
most substantial and regular forms, but the 
cause is as completely invisible to us, as if 
it were utterly foreign to our sphere. 

Thus, amidst His visible creation, we 
note agents which receive power from the 
great Creator, and are brought into action 
on the most powerful and extensive scale, 
although, even amidst their most powerful 
operations, they are, while their operations 
are visible, perfectly invisible to us; yea, 
while we ourselves move in their midst, and 
are acted upon by them. Should we then 
wonder that intelligences, the agents or 
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THE SOUL NOT IN A STATE OF SLEEP. 


reigneth, and 
iceth, the multitudes 
glad thereof—that clouds and 
are round about Him,” and, 
veiled from us, we cannot behold our God. 
Wa. CoLpwe Lt. 


King Square, May 28, 1831. 
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ON THE EVIDENCE, FROM SCRIPTURE, THAT 
THE SOUL, IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
DEATH OF THE BODY, IS NOT IN A STATE 
OF SLEEP, ETC.——NO. VII. 


(Continued from p. 373.) 


IV. Tue certainty of the soul’s immediate 
entrance on happiness or misery, at death, 
does not rest upon visions, metaphors, and 
some peculiar doctrines; but there are 
plain declarations in scripture, which teach 
the important truth. The former are aux- 
iliaries, the latter are the principles which 
support the doctrine of the separate state of 
the soul after death. 

* Enoch walked with God, and he was 
not, for God took him,” Gen. v. 24. By 
God's taking of Enoch, we are to under- 


stand, that he was received to immediate 
glory; for St. Paul informs us, that he 
“ was translated, that he should not see 


death,” Heb. xi. 5. This may be called 
an ocular demonstration of the soul’s im- 
mortality. By the change which the body 
undergoes, a fitness for the immediate 
fruition of heaven was imparted to it: and 
as we have no reason to doubt the soul’s 
accompanying it, so we must believe that 
both entered the heavenly country at the 
same time. 

The circumstance of Enoch’s body ac- 
companying his soul to the invisible 
world, does not in the least affect the 
general argument; but, on the contrary, 
strengthens it. For, as the design of these 

pers is to prove, that as soon as the 

y ceases to act in this world, the soul 
enters immediately into a state either of 
happiness or misery; so the translation of 
Enoch’s body from this world put an end 
to its earthly existence, and it accompanied 
the immortal soul to the immediate enjoy- 
ment of heaven. Such a phenomenon 
would naturally excite much speculation 
among the antediluvians, and elicit a 
variety of curious observations. If they 
had any distinct notion of the compound 
nature of man, they would conclude, that, 
as Enoch had been a good man, and had 
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been taken in his compounded staie to 
heaven; so the Almighty would, in the 
same manner, at the hour of death, receive 
the invisible part, or soul, of every good 
man. 

Though the scriptures are silent, as re- 
gards the revelations given to Adam while 
in paradise ; yet there is a strong presump- 
tion, that he had an intimation of the im- 
mortality of the soul; that he handed the 
same to his successors; and that the trans- 
lation of Enoch was intended, by the Al- 
mighty, to confirm that tradition. 

“ And it came to pass, as they still went 
on and talked, that behold there appeared 
a chariot of fire and horses of fire, and 
parted them both asunder, and Elijah went 
up by a whirlwind to heaven,” 2 Kings 
ii, 11. The appearance of Elijah on the 
mount of transfiguration, removes all doubt 
of his existing in a separate state. It has 
been justly observed, that the translation of 
Enoch before the law, that of Elijah under 
the law, and that of Christ under the gos- 
pel, is to teach us, that, in every dispen- 
sation, the kingdom of heaven has been 
open to mankind, and that the doctrine of 
the soul’s immediate happiness or misery 
at death, has been always directly or indi- 
rectly taught. The more immediate effects 
of this rapture would be to encourage other 
prophets to stand as boldly up for the cause 
of truth as Elijah had done ; to stimulate 
the comparatively few worshippers of Jeho- 
vah to persevere in their course; to demon- 
strate the superior reward of the wor- 
shippers of the God of Israel, to that of the 
besotted followers of Baal; and that, as 
soon as earthly trials cease, heavenly joys 
commence. 

“Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me to glory,” Psalm 
Ixxiii. 24. Here is an expression of 
David’s persuasion, that he should imme- 
diately at death enter upon a state of ex- 
quisite enjoyment. That enjoyment he 
calls glory, which is a word frequently used 
to denote the heavenly state. St. Paul 
calls it by this name, “ received up into 
glory,” 1 Tim. iii. 16. That this glory, to 
which Christ was received up, was the hea- 
venly fruition, is evident from the words of 
the angels to the disciples, “This same 
Jesus is taken up-from you into heaven,” 
Acts i.11. The time when David was to 
be received into this glory, was after he 
had been guided by the divine counsel. 
Afterwards means a succession of time 
connected with some event previously 
mentioned. In this case, it refers to the 
time succeeding his having been guided by 
the divine counsel. When speaking of 
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Samuel, the scriptures inform us that “he 
blessed the sacrifice, and afterwards they 
eat that are bidden,” 1 Sam. ix. 13. It is 
evident from this part of the history of 
Samuel, that afterwards does not signify 
any given space of time, but merely the 
continued succession of time.’ As soon as 
Samuel had consecrated the sacrifice by 
prayer, immediately the people began to 
eat it. Apply this meaning of the word, 
to David’s expression, and then we are 
informed, that as soon as the Almighty had 
finished guiding him with his counsel in 
this world, he immediately received his 
soul to glory ; for his body “slept with his 
fathers, and was buried in the city of 
David,” 1 Kings ii. 10. 

The version of Junius and Tremellius 
makes David’s being received to glory, 
a consequent of his being guided by the 
divine counsel.” Consilio tuo deduc me, 
ut postquam in gloriam recipias me, 
“Guide me with thy counsel, that thou 
mayest afterward receive me to glory. 
These direct proofs, as well as others which 
are indicative, ought to convince every 
unprejudiced mind, that the worshippers 
of Jehovah, under the old testament dis- 
pensation, believed in the immediate hap- 
piness or punishment of the soul, at the 
death of the body. Were it necessary, 
proofs might be brought forward to shew, 
that the same doctrine was believed among 
the Jews, from the days of the prophets to 
the coming of Christ ; but we adhere strictly 
to scripture proofs. 

“ Tt came to that the beggar died, 
and was cudied ty angels into Abraham’s 
bosom,” Luke xvi. 22. The transition of 
the beggar’s soul from death to Abraham’s 
bosom was immediate. And by Abra- 
ham’s bosom, is meant the heavenly state, 
which was generally designated by this 
phrase among the Jews. As the Saviour 
was addressing a Jewish audience when he 
put forth this parable, he endeavoured to 
convey his meaning to them in their own 
phraseology. It was common with the 
Jews to say, when any one whom they 
respected, died, “his soul is gone to para- 
dise, to Abraham’s bosom.” It was also 
their opinion, that angels attended departed 
spirits, to conduct them to paradise. The 
plain meaning, then, of our Lord is, that the 
soul of this poor man was carried by angels 
to heaven, as soon as it got rid of his dis- 
seased body. 

“The rich man also died, and was 
buried, and in hell he lift up his eyes,” 
Luke xvi. 22, 23. Here is also the imme- 
diate transition of the soul of a wicked 
man, at death, to a state of punishment. 


That hell in this passage does not mean 
the grave, is evident from one of its ad- 
juncts being torment. Whatever construc- 
tion quibbling sophists may put upon these 
words; yet no honest mind would attempt 
to deny, that the wisest teacher that ever 
appeared among men, plainly and irre- 
sistibly presents to our view, in this parable, 
the doctrine of immediate rewards and 
punishments at death, as the consequence 
of the manner in which the previous life 
has been spent. 
Huggate. T.R. 
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WEST INDIAN AND OLD TESTAMENT SLA- 
VERY CONSIDERED, OCCASIONED BY 
CERTAIN PARAGRAPHS IN THE MORNING 
POST. 


Tue abolition of slavery is a subject which 
at present engages the attention of a large 
portion of the community, and which, at 
no distant period, will be one of grave and 
animated discussion in Parliament. It is 
a question between interest and humanity, 
and which, in its discussion, will range, on 
one side, pounds, shillings, and pence ; and 
on the other, ali that is righteous, and vir- 
tuous, and benevolent. Did the assembly 
before whom the case is to be argued consist 
only of disinterested and virtuous men, the 
issue would not be at all problematical, but 
morally certain; but as in that assembly 
there are many who are deeply interested, 
there will be much ingenuity and sophistry 
employed, to prove that slavery, which a 
British Parliament has again and again de- 
nounced, is, after all, a very humane and 
religious thing, and that the abolitionists are 
at once fighting against every principle of 
sound policy, against the happiness and 
interest of the slave, and, above all, against 
the ordination of the Almighty ! 

A writer in the Morning Post of the 10th 
of May, 1831, denounces all those persons 
who advocate the cause of abolition, unless 
they will first purchase all the property in 
the West Indies, including the slaves, as 
insincere, and “the greatest hypocrites in 
the world.” This writer, in his zeal, forgets 
two things: first, that those advocates, in 
common with all who have been partakers 
of the West India produce, have already 
paid a large sum, in the form of protecting 
duties, for West India property; and, se- 
condly, that West India proprietors have 
accumulated large fortunes by the system, 
for the continuance of which they so ear- 
nestly contend. Let them return all their 
profits, and ali that the system has cost a 

ritish public ; and should these sums not 
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amount fo the entire value of the islands 
and all their slaves, (but it is believed they 
will amount to much more,) then the abo- 
litionists would immediately raise a fund 
to make the purchase proposed, and at 
once set every captive free. But the abo- 
litionists think it too much for any man, 
who is found in the possession of stolen 
property, to say, “ I'll not give it up, unless 
you will pay me its full value; and if you 
wish me to do so on any other terms, you 
are a consummate hypocrite.” 

Were an ordinary horse-stealer thus to 
reason, he would be immediately con- 
vinced of its fallacy by a lodgment in 
some prison, and the morally certain pros- 
pect of ending his life of villany upon 
some drop: and it is very bad policy for 
the retainers, not of stolen horses, but of 
stolen men, and women, and children, to 
take high ground, and indicate their claims 
to such property, and insult and bespatter 
with opprobrious epithets all those who 
desire them to give itup. They had better 
speak softly, and sing low, or the proba- 
bility is, that a British public will be 
tempted strictly to analyze their claims, 
and the claims of their slaves ; and should 
they do this, it is not the most improbable 
thing in the world, that the result of the 
analysis would be, that, instead of having 
to receive any thing, they would be required 
to pay to their slaves such a sum as would 
educate the rising generation, and supply 
the afflicted, the infirm, and the aged with 
every necessary comfort. 

So zealous is this writer in defence of 
the slave system, that even in this very 
loyal paper he absolutely turns rebel, and 
says, ‘* If I were a member of the House 
of Assembly in any of the West India 
islands—Jamaica, for instance—l should 
say :—Gentlemen,—You may pass as many 
acts in England as you like, but we shall 

y no attention to them.” Very likely, 
‘or the Jamaica Assembly has done this 
already. But they had better not repeat it 
too often, for though the British lion may 
permit a little cur once or twice to frisk 
and jump about it, yet, should it take too 
great liberty, and become indecently trou- 
blesome, it will, by a single whisk of its 
tail, lay it prostrate and lifeless at its 
feet. : 

Should British protection be withdrawn 
from Jamaica, what would become of it? 
Did those Jamaica legislators never hear 
of such an island as St. Domingo? Are 
they in love with what took place there? 
If not, let them take care how they provoke 
the coloured and black population of Ja- 
maica to an imitation of their conduct. 
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Emancipation is certain, and the only 
question is, shall they emancipate them- 
selves, as the slaves of St. Domingo did, 
or shall Government emancipate them ? 
The former would be attended with the loss 
of the islands, and the massacre of a large 
portion of its white population; whereas, 
the latter would be accomplished without 
the loss of either life or territory. 

The arguments in favour of slavery are 
in the estimation of its advocates very cogent 
and conclusive, and are reducible to three 
classes :—first, to the loss which abolition 
would occasion to the proprietor ; secondly, 
to the inferiority and incapacity of the 
slaves ; and, thirdly, to abolition being in 
opposition to the Divine will, and greatly 
injurious to the spiritual interests of slaves ! 

On the first of these, we have perhaps 
already said enough, Let the whole of 
the case be examined by impartial and dis- 
interested judges, and should it appear 
that, on the whole account, there is a balance 
in favour of any proprietor, in such case 
the abolitionists would feel no objection to 
the payment of the utmost farthing of that 
balance. More than this, they ought not 
to expect. 

The second argument requires more ex- 
tended remark. According to the state- 
ments of some slave advocates, the West 
India negroes do not belong to the human 
family, but are a grade lower in the chain 
of being; an order as distant from man, 
as the dog is from the ape. Yet, like man, 
they have the organs of speech—like man, 
they are physically and anatomically the 
same—like man, they perform the mechanic 
arts—like man, they possess the powers of 
perception, judgment, imagination, will, 
and memory—like man, they reason—like 
man, they are sentient as well as intellectual, 
and hence they are the subjects of every 
human passion—like man, too, they are ca- 
pable of religion, and many of them know, 


love, and obey God, enjoy the consolations 
of religion in life, and die in the lively 


hope of a blessed immortality. It is true 
that they have retiring foreheads, and flat 
noses, and thick lips, and that their hue is 
black ; but what of all this? Perhaps, 
were the physiognomy of the Jamaica 
Assembly examined, it would be found, 
that though not quite so black as the negro, 
some of them have nothing either of the 
lily or the rose in their complexion, and 
that many of their forheads are not pro- 
minent, nor their noses aquiline, nor their 
lips remarkably thin; yet for all this they 
never for a moment doubt their affinity to 
the human family, but believe themselves 
to be the— 
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* Distinguished link in being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity.” 

Men who would exclude them, for this 
reason, from the human family, betray their 
utter ignorance of such illustrious names 

as Hamilear, and Hannibal, and Cyprian. 
But suppose them not to be of the human 
ies; in what a position does this con- 
clusion place many West Indian propri- 
etors, and attorneys, and managers! The 
West India islands contain an immense 
multitude of coloured people. Whence 
came they? Many of them are the offspring 
of white men and black female slaves. 
But if black female slaves belong not to 
the human family, then the white men, who 
are the fathers of these coloured people, 
deserve to be put to death, both by the 
laws of God and man. See Exodus xxii. 
19, and Burns’ Justice, vol. 1, page 267. 
On their own shewing, therefore, a system 
t with such unnatural and monstrous 
abominations ought not to be tolerated 
another day. If what they say be true, 
the miscreant white fathers of these coloured 
slaves, deserve not only to be excommu- 
nicated from all respectable society, but to 
be utterly exterminated by the hand of 
justice from the, face of the earth; and a 
pillar should be erected to perpetuate their 
infamy, and hold them up to the endless 


execration of posterity. 

This argument is indeed abandoned by 
some West India advocates, who admit 
them to be a part, though a very humble 
and inferior part, of the human family. 
Such admission. parries the consequences 
of its rejection, referred to in the preceding 


paragraph, whilst, at the same time, it 
places the slave system in a most unamiable 
and forbidding light. 

It is a fact which none will have the 
hardihood to deny, that many West India 
proprietors have children by their slaves, 
and these children, their own sons and 
daughters, are in general doomed to a state 
of perpetual slavery. Where are the ten- 
derness, and the howels of compassion, for 
which we have sometimes heard West India 
planters eulogized ? Fathers abandoning 
their own children to all the horrors of 
slavery, to the laceration of the driver’s 
whip, to the prison, and to the stocks ; 
and in addition to all this, their daughters 
are made the victims of the lust as well as 
the cruelty of a licentious attorney, or ma- 
nager, or driver. A system under which 
such evils are tolerated is intolerable, and 
should be at once and for ever overthrown, 

They are admitted to be of the human 
family, but so intellectually inferior as to 
be utterly incapable of liberty, and utterly 
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unfit to be placed in the condition of thé 
British peasant. Why? Can they not 
work? Yes, they can work well. Among 
them are all descriptions of mechanics and 
artisans, and they are admirable cultivators 
of sugar, and cotton, &c. Will they not 
work? No, say the slave system advocates, 
they wont work unless they are driven to it. 
Neither would you, Mr. Advocate, if you 
could get nothing by it. The hope of re- 
ward sweetens labour, and makes a man 
work cheerfully ; but, alas! they have, in 
general, no such sweetener of their labour ; 
whether they work much or little, they and 
their wives and their little ones still remain 
slaves—slavery, interminable slavery, is 
still before them. But give them the hope 
of reward, and they will work as diligently 
as their European brethren. 

Many of them have small plots of ground 
for the cultivation of vegetables for them- 
selves, in which they labour as cheerfully 
as any English peasant when he returns 
from his master’s labour, without being 
followed by the merciless driver. Have 
they understanding enough to take care of 
what they may acquire? Who can doubt 
this?) A few, of the many thousands of 
West India slaves, have been fortunate 
enough to belong to planters of more than 
ordinary kindness, in whose service they 
have, from the produce of their own little 
gardens, or from other sources, been able 
to lay by a sum sufficient to purchase their 
freedom. Besides, multitudes of the slave 
population are sober and moral from prin- 
ciple, having been favoured with Christian 
instruction, They are both able and willing 
to labour; only let them have adequate en- 
couragement, and they, for any evidence 
that has yet appeared to the contrary, are 
quite as provident as their neighbours. 

Where then lies their incapacity for 
liberty ? Is it in their ignorance? Whose 
fault is this? Beyond all question, it is 
the fault of their masters, in not providing 
them with the means of instruction. But, 
after all, their ignorance is not such as to 
bar their liberty ; it is rather an argument 
why they should be liberated, for so long 
as they continue in their present state of 
bondage, that ignorance will be perpetu- 
ated. Set them free, and furnish them 
with the ordinary means of knowledge, and 
they will soon rise, to say the least, as high 
as our own peasantry, and conduct them- 
selves as peaceable and loyal subjects, and 
be useful and important members of civil 
society. 

Already they know much more than 
many of their masters wish them to know, 
and than well consists with their remaining 
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much longer in their present degraded 
state of bondage. Many of them are mar- 
ried, and know that they have an exclusive 
right to their own wives. But, alas! this 
knowledge is often fatal to their peace. 
Not long since, a poor, but virtuous slave, 
who had not long been married, came in 
a state of frenzy to the minister who had 
married him, and said, in bis imperfect 
English, “‘ Massah Minister, you know you 
married me to— (naming his wife) but 
de big man at de big house has taken my 
wife to sleep with him dis night. Me will 
shoot him /” Under the present system, 
such villanies, it is to be feared, are not 
unfrequent; nor can the slave easily, if at 
all, obtain any redress.* Should he com- 
plain, he is punished for his insolence, and 
the lascivious tyrant continues and extends 
his debaucheries with impunity. And what 
else can be expected, so long as slaves are 
considered as mere chattels ! 

But the slave population have too much 
knowledge to submit much longer to such 
enormous villanies. Emancipate them, 
and the sanctuary of marriage could not 
thus outrageously be profaned, but at the 
risk of condign punishment. Instead of 
being too ignorant to be capable of liberty, 
they are too wise tamely much longer to 
submit to those multifarious injuries which 


they have sustained; and multitudes of 
them have too much virtuous principle, to 


witness the seduction and ruin of their 
wives and daughters by a libidinous planter, 
or manager, or overseer, without the highest 
indignation. Nothing can tend more di- 
rectly to the moral improvement of West 
Indian society, than the extinction of 
slavery, for it will at once rescue from the 
unhallowed domination of unprincipled 
libertines, the whole female slave popula- 
tion. 





* In some of the islands, such offences, indeed, 
are by recent acts punishable: in Antigua bya 
fine of £100, and in Jamaica by death. But of 
what avail are such Acts, when, in many of the 
islands, slave evidence is not admitted against 
any white person ; and in many others, not admitted 
against either the owner or his representative ? 
Now, suppose these ** big men” to select, as the 
victims of their lasciviousness, either the wife or 
daughter of a slave, in the presence of slaves only, 
he could not be convicted, and consequently would 
go unpunished ; unless, indeed, the injured and in- 
dignant slave were to take summary vengeance 
by stabbing the wretch to the heart, or shooting 
him through the head. Besides, who does not 
know that West India laws, in favour of the slave, 
are, as regards them, a dead letter, and that 
their chief object is to mislead and deceive a 
British public? The recent case ofthe infamous 
Parson Bridges furnishes a striking illustration 
of the utter inefficiency of colonial law to protect 
the slave. In reference to such laws, Burke long 
ago said, with as mach truth as eloquence, “ It és 
arrant trifling ; they have done little ; and what 
they have done is good for nothing. It is totally 
destitute of an executory principle.” 
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But, after all, it seems, according to an- 
other writer, in the same | Post, 
who signs himself “ Philalethes, M.,” that 
slavery is a good thing, that it is of divine 
institution, that it will continue for ever, 
“notwithstanding the clamour” raised 
against it, and that this nation has most 
grievously sinned in abolishing the slave 
trade, for which we “ought to repent in 
sackcloth and ashes.” The religious quail- 
ing of Philalethes forcibly reminded me of 
the very pious address of Judge Jefferies to 
the venerable Richard Baxter. “ Richard,” 
said Jefferies, “thou art an old fellow, an 
old knave ; thou hast written books enough 
to load a cart, every one as full of sedition 
(I might say, treason) as an egg is full of 
meat. Hadst thou been whipped out of 
thy writing trade forty years ago, it had 
been happy. Thou pretendest to be a 
preacher of the gospel of peace, and thou 
hast one foot in the grave ; ’tis time for thee 
to think what account thou intendest to 
give. But leave thee to thyself, and I see 
thou wilt go on as thou hast begun; but, 
by the grace of God, I'll look after thee.” 
And Philalethes seems determined, Jefferies- 
like, to look after those “old fellows” and 
“old knaves,” who have so wickedly put 
an end to men-stealing in Africa, with all 
the horrors of the middle passage, and 
whose restless spirits urge them onwards, 
to fill up the measure of their iniquity, by 
abolishing slavery altogether. I shall con- 
clude this paper with an examination of 
the religious argument of Philalethes. 

That slavery, and the buying of bond- 
men, or slaves, are recognized and sanc- 
tioned in the Old Testament, is readily 
conceded. But, in order to make this con- 
cession available in favour of West India 
slavery, it will be necessary to prove, 1st., 
That, whatever was either permitted or en- 
joined, in patriarchal or levitical times, is 
equally enjoined or permitted now. 2. 
That the slavery formerly enjoined, and 
West India slavery, are the same. 3. That 
such slavery, or any other species of slavery, 
is necessary to be perpetuated, in order to 
the fulfilment of the curse pronounced upon 
Canaan. And, 4. That great spiritual good 
is the natural result of the system: for 
each of these is assumed by Philalethes. 
Let us inquire whether these assumptions 
are true or false. 

Is it true, that, whatever was either per- 
mitted or enjoined, in Old Testament 
times, is also enjoined or permitted now? 
Then polygamy and concubinage were 
permitted. Then divorce, whenever the 
husband chose to be separated from his 
wife, was allowed. Then the lex talionis, 
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“an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth,” was enjoined. But, will Philale- 
thes say, that, under the Christian dis 
sation, these things are either allowed or 
commanded? Christianity permits neither 
concubinage nor polygamy 5 nor divorce, 
except in case of adultery; nor the der 
talionis at any time, but commands us not 
to resist evil, but to love them that hate us, 
and to do good to them who despitefully 
use us. 

Besides, it lays down this golden rule, 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” What- 
ever, therefore, cannot be made to harmo- 
nize with this rule, Christianity absolutely 
interdicts. If, indeed, Philalethes, or any 
of his slave-loving friends, really desire to 
be kidnapped, and to enjoy the filth, and 
effluvia, and suffocation, with all the ac- 
companying luxuries of a slave ship—and, 
to taste the delicate pleasures of a naked 
exhibition in a slave market, and the sub- 
sequent enjoyment of being tickled by the 
driver’s cart whip, &ec. they, for any thing 
I can see to the contrary, may, consistently 
with the golden rule, continue to support 
slavery. But, unless they really desire all 
this, they must either give up Christianity 
or slavery. And such desire is so much 
out of the ordinary way of feeling, that 
Philalethes will never obtain credit for its 
existence, unless he and his friends actually 
put themselves under the yoke, and experi- 
mentally prove what are the great privileges 
of slavery. 

Philalethes assumes, that the slavery 
allowed in the Old Testament, and West 
India slavery, are the same, But is this 
the fact? Are they the same in their 
origin? The allowed bond-servants, or 
slaves, of the Old Testament, were of two 
classes; those who were made slaves in 
war, and those who, in extreme poverty, 
sold themselves. In the former case, 
slavery was a commutation of punishment 
for that of death ; for, according to the laws 
and usages of war, the victor might have 
put them to the sword. In their case it 
was an exercise of mercy, similar to that 
which a felon experiences, when transported 
for life, instead of being hanged. 

In the latter case, the act was voluntary. 
This was evidently the case with the 
Egyptians; they went to Joseph, and said, 
“ We will not hide it from my lord, how that 
our money is spent; my lord also hath our 
herds of cattle; there is not ought left in 
the sight of my lord, but our bodies and 
our lands: wherefore shall we die before 


thine eyes, both we and our land? 
us and our land for bread, and we and our 
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land will be servants unto Pharaoh,” Exod, 
xlvii. 18, 19. 

Such, too, appears to have been the ori- 
gin of ;the servitude of a poor Israelite to a 
richer brother, and of the bondage of the 
heathen to the Jews, as recorded and com- 
manded in Leviticus xxv. 39,44. In both 
cases they appear voluntarily to have sold 
themselves. at a man has a right to 
give up his liberty, if he pleases, and to 
place himself entirely at the command of 
another, for a limited period, or for his 
whole life, is a thing which I shall not con- 
trovert—a thing which is actually done by 
every man who enters his majesty’s service, 
either in the army or navy; for, so long as 
he is there, he must not act on his own 
judgment or inclination, but must in all 
things implicitly obey his superiors. 

But have West India slaves become such 
in either of these ways? Is there a man or 
woman among them, who, like the Egyp- 
tians, voluntarily sold themselves? If so, let 
all such remain in bondage, and fulfil their 
engagement ; it is their Sey to do so, and 
their purchaser has, in such case, a right to 
their service. Or, are they slaves in virtue 
of being prisoners of legitimate war? No, 
they are not; they were made such by 
methods the most villanous and cruel. 

One of the ordinary methods of enslaving 
them, was to set fire to their villages at 
night, and then, when in their fright they 
attempted to escape from the flames, a set 
of base miscreant armed Europeans seized 
them, and, regardless of the agonizing 
shrieks of men, women, and children, 
forced them into that worst of all recepta- 
cles, a slave ship, where they were crowded 
together like so many beasts, and nearly 
scorched to death with intense heat, and 
almost poisoned with the stench of the in- 
describable filth of their floating prison. 

Old Testament and West India slavery 
do not bear to each other the most distant 
resemblance in their origin. The Old Tes- 
tament, instead of sanctioning, denounces 
West India slavery, and dooms its abettors 
to death. “He that stealeth a man and 
selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, 
he shall a be put to death,” Exod. xxi. 
16. But West India slaves have been 
stolen, and the thieves have sold them, 
which thieves, according to the Old Testa- 
ment, have forfeited their lives; nor they 
only, but their present possessors also— 
even all those in whose hands these stolen 
ones are found. Did Philalethes, when he 
appealed to the Old Testament in favour 
of est India planters, know this? Asa 


* friend, let me advise him in future to be 


careful how he runs into the lion’s mouth. 
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Besides, the cruelties inflicted upon West 
India slaves has no parallel in Old Test- 
ment slavery—no, not even in Israel’s slavery 
in . They were never exposed in a 
state of nudity, without regard to sex or 
age, in a public market, and handled like 
so many beasts in Smithfield. The husband 
was never sold away from the wife, nor the 

t from the child. They were, indeed, 
cruelly oppressed, and severe labour was 
exacted from them, but we never read of 
the cart whip—of the thirty-nine lashes 
upon the naked back—or of the indecent 
exposure and severe lacerations of female 
slaves. No; West India slavery, both as it 
regards its origin and its character, is, for 
its villany and its cruelty, pre-eminent and 
oe in the annals of slavery. 

hilalethes refers to some prophecy, from 
which he confidently infers interminable 
slavery. He does not, indeed, give us the 
words of the prophecy, nor even say where 
it may be found. He simply says, “ We 
know that slavery, in its origin, was a pro- 
phetic curse inflicted for a heinous offence,” 
and that “the prophecy will be fulfilled to 
the end of the world.” I suppose, how- 
ever, he means the curse pronounced by 
Noah against Canaan, in Gen. ix, 25—27. 
“Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren. And he 
said, Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; 
and Canaan shall be his servant ; God shall 
enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his 
servant.” This is a most remarkable pro- 
phecy, and one which has been so clearly 
fulfilled, as to produce the most perfect 
conviction that it proceeded from the in- 
spiration of the Almighty, to whom the 
future is as the past or the present. It includes 
three important facts—the peculiar blessed- 
ness of Shem—the great enlargement of 
Japheth—and the subjection of Canaan. 

At present we are concerned with the 
fo me J only as it regards Canaan. 

ilalethes thinks it predicts slavery, unin- 
terrupted and interminable slavery. But 
why he thinks so, he has not condescended 
to inform us. Certainly, the expression, 
“servant of servants,” obviously implies a 
low and degraded state; yet it does not 
necessarily imply a state of slavery, much 
less West India slavery. But, suppose the 
expression to mean a state of slavery, how 
does it appear that it must be interminable ? 
Do the words of the prophecy determine 
this? They simply assert that he shall be 
“a servant of servants” to his brethren, 
without specifying any time of servitude. 
Should Philalethes say, that the prophecy 
of degradation is coeval with the duration 
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of Canaan and his descendants, then he 
will assert what is completely at variance 
with the truth of history ; for C never 
was subject either to Shem or Japheth, till 
about nine hundred years after the pro- 
phecy, when the Jews, who were the de- 
scendants of Shem, took possession of 
Palestine. Now, if the prophecy did not 
require the slavery of Canaan for so long a 
time in the beginning of their history, why 
should it require its bondage to the end of 
the world? Already they have been under 
the dominion both of Shem and Japheth, 
and many of them in a condition of deep 
degradation ; and, therefore, should they 
from this day rise to a state of indepen- 
dence, the truth of the prophecy would 
not be at all impugned. 

Besides, to suppose that slavery shall 
continue to the end of the world, is entirely 
at variance with all those predictions which 
relate to the universal spread and influence 
of Christianity—a state of things in which 
all the charities of the gospel will be in full 
and vigorous operation, and in which the 
existence of slavery will be utterly im 
sible ; when “ the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard will lie down with 
the kid; and the calf, and the young lion, 
and the fatling together ; and a little child 
shall lead them: and the cow and the bear 
shall feed; their young ones shall lie down 
together; and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. And the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his Ams on the cockatrice’s 
den. They shall not HURT nor DESTROY 
in all my holy mountain.” Such is the 
purpose of Him who came both to purchase 
liberty, and proclaim it to the captive. 

Philalethes greatly regrets the abolition of 
the slave trade, inasmuch as through that 
abolition the poor inheritors of the curse of 
Canaan are continued in a pagan land, and 
thus are “ prevented from being baptized 
into the Christian church, and made par- 
takers of the other blessed sacrament.” 
The good people in this country were so 
simple as not to perceive the godlike and 
benevolent object of the African slave- 
traders ; they thought their object was the 
same as that of horse-stealers, merely to get 
money: in this, however, it seems they 
have been egregiously mistaken, for it was 
the conversion of the heathen which they 
had in view! After all, the methods they 
took for their conversion were not much 
calculated to make them fall in love with 
Christianity. Kidnapping, and the middle 
passage, and the slave market, and the ap- 
plication of the cart whip, with the other 
benedictions of their Christian masters and 
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drivers, were not the most likely methods 
to give them exalted views of Christianity, 
and to create in them a desire for Christian 
baptism, and the other blessed sacra. 
ment.” For the comfort of Philalethes, 
however, let me say, that he need not yet 
hang his harp on the willows, for, though 
the slave trade is by law abolished, yet 
there continues to be large importations of 
pagans into many of the good Christian 
islands. 

But, seriously, let me ask that writer in 
the Morning Post, what s/ave-trade men, and 
the friends of slavery, have ever done to 
convert their pagan slaves to Christianity ? 
Has their example promoted it? Have 
they supplied them with Christian school- 
masters, or catechists, or ministers? Have 
they allowed them time for the public ex- 
ercises of religion, on the Christian sabbath? 
Let him answer these questions, but let 
him answer them truly. If he be ac- 
quainted with the moral and religious his- 
tory of the West India islands, for the last 
century, and will faithfully exhibit the truth 
of that history, I know what his answer will 
be. He will tell you, that till towards the 
latter end of that century, the slave popula- 
tion was almost universally neglected ;* 
that, between forty and fifty years ago, some 
Christian missionaries went to those islands, 
to devote their labours chiefly to the reli- 
gious instruction of the slaves; in which 
benevolent work they met, not with sup- 
port, but with violent opposition, and, in 
some cases, with imprisonment, from the 
slavery-men. That, since that time, many 
other Christian missionaries, some Metho- 
dists, some Moravian, some Independents, 
and some Baptists, have been actively em- 
ployed in endeavouring to Christianize the 
slaves, though often maligned and _perse- 
cuted, and, at least in two instances, mur- 
dered by the traffickers in the “ muscles 
and the bones of men,” whose advocate, in 
this very paper, whimpers and cants about 
the spiritual interests of the slaves. 

It is, indeed, true, that many of the poor 
Africans have, notwithstanding all the op- 

ition of the slavery men, been, not only 

—_ but “turned from darkness to 
light, and from the power of satan to God.” 
But, after all, no more thanks are due to 
the traders in human blood, than to the 
murderers of St. Stephen. The death of 
Stephen occasioned the disciples to be scat- 
tered abroad, and was the proximate cause 
of a very rapid and extensive spread of 





* With the exception of those who resided in 
Antigua, where the Moravians had laboured with 
great success, from the year 1732. 


Christianity. Yet, no thanks to Stephen's 
murderers, but to Stephen's God, who in 
this, as in the case of the men-stealers, 
made the wickedness of man to praise Him, 
But we must not do evil that good may 
come—we must neither murder nor steal 
men, nor hold innocent men in chains, 
because these things have, in some instances, 
been overruled for good. If Philalethes be 
sincere in his regrets for the spiritual loss 
of the poor Africans, let him manifest bis 
sincerity, by contributing to the support of 
some Christian missionaries, who siiall visit 
them, not with manacles, but with the 
gospel of peace, the divinely appointed 
and authorised instrument of conversion, 
that gospel which casts down the strong 
holds of satan, and which is the power of 
God to salvation, to all that believe. 

Among slave-proprietors and managers, 
it is pleasing to remark, that there are some 
who attend to the spiritual interests of their 
slaves, and who contribute liberally towards 
the support of Christian missionaries ; men 
to whom that kind of property has de- 
scended from their predecessors ; and who, 
it is believed, would throw no obstacles in 
the way of the total and speedy abolition 
of slavery ; men who are humane and be- 
nevolent, and pious, and who form a per- 
fect contrast to such libels on human nature 
as Parson Bridges, and his worthless asso- 
ciates; and men who, should the British 
parliament much longer delay the extinc- 
tion of slavery, and thus provoke the 
coloured and black population to insurrec- 
tion and self-emancipation, would have 
little or nothing to fear. Whilst the indig- 
nant insurgents would visit their tyrants 
and oppressors with vengeance, they would 
be as a wall of fire round about the per- 
sons, and families, and property, of those 
benevolent individuals, who had treated 
them, in the period of their bondage, with 
something approaching to patriarchal kind- 
ness. 

Every philanthropist must deprecate the 
probable evils of self-emancipation, an 
event which, should the abolition of slavery 
be much longer delayed, is, in the very 
nature of things, inevitable. It therefore 
becomes the solemn duty of the humane 
and religious constituency of this country to 
elect on/y those members to represent them 
in parliament, who will give a solemn 
pledge to vote for the speedy and total 
abolition of slavery. Should the reform of 
parliament, so much talked of, take place, 
the constituency of this country will be 
greatly enlarged ; a thing which, it is calcu- 
lated, will have a powerfully beneficial ope- 
ration upon this question, Let Britons, 
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who themselves are free, and whose gene- 
rous spirits hate slavery ; and, especially, let 
British Christians give their suffrage to no 
man, however talented or estimable on 
other accounts, who will not most distinctly 
engage to support, not the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, a phrase with which this 
country has been too long amused and 
gulled, and which, in the vocabulary of the 
slavery-men, means neither more nor less 
than interminable bondage ; but its speedy 
and total annihilation. Let the day be 
fixed by parliament for its extinction, and 
let that day be anearly one. Let not the 
friends of humanity any longer be imposed 
upon by the dead letter enactments of 
colonial assemblies in favour of slaves, but 
proceed in their benevolent course, till they 
shall be delivered out of the hands of their 
oppressors. Already the sword is drawn 
from the scabbard, now let the scabbard be 
thrown away ; and never abandon this war 
of aggression, till the last link of the last 
chain of slavery be broken. 
ABEDNEGO. 

Weymouth, May 26, 1831. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF AN ANCIENT VAULT, 

AT ROTHWELL. 
By Thomas Royce. 
Tere is to be seen at Rothwell, North- 
amptonshire, in an old excavation under 
the parish church, a remarkable curiosity, 
at once interesting from its antiquity, and 
singular from its obscurity. It contains one 
of the most awful and venerable assemblages 
of human relicts, in fact, a depository of 
bones, larger, and more ancient, perhaps, 
than any of a similar kind, whose origin 
cannot be ascertained, in Great Britain. It 
is supposed that it was not originally built 
for the purpose to which it has since been 
appropriated, but was primarily intended 
as a place for religious retirement, or a cell 
in which to incarcerate offenders, as there 
is a passage adjoining, which some say 
once communicated with a nunnery in the 
neighbourhood, of which the foundations 
still remain, although the building is now 
demolished. 

According to the tradition which prevails 
respecting this singular vault, it was acci- 
dentally discovered about one hundred and 
fifty or sixty years since, by some workmen 
engaged in repairing or exploring the lower 
part of the church, through an aperture, 
and, on further investigation, was found 
to be nearly filled with human bones, piled 
up in regular layers. The entrance, pre- 
vious to that time, was ingeniously closed 
up, so that it was never suspected there was 
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any subterraneous vault or cellar beneath 
the consecrated pile. 

The entrance is situated within the south 
porch of the church, where a small door is 
now placed, by which you descend sixteen 
narrow winding steps, at the bottom of 
which another door communicates with the 
interior. The place is completely dark, even 
at midday, so that at least a pound of 
ordinary-sized candles is necessary, to ob- 
tain a sufficient light to explore its gloomy 
recesses, and to examine its fleshless and 
bloodless inhabitants. They literally sur- 
round the interior of the building about two 
yards in width, like an extended wall, to 
the average height of five feet, and appear 
to be laid crosswise or transverse, with con- 
siderable regularity and skill. There are 
many thousand bones contained within the 
vault, some of them in good preservation, 
and of an unusual size. But those that 
have observed them for years, say they have 
sunk more than twelve or fifteen inches, 
since the beginning of the — century, 
and that those nearest the door, where the 
current of air draws the strongest, moulder 
almost as fast again as those that lie at the 
other extremity. The dimensions of the 
place are, eleven yards in length, and five 
in breadth. The roof is considered a 
perfect masterpiece of the kind. The 
arches are formed of durable materials, 
and constructed in a very strong and 
singular manner; the centres are about nine 
feet in height. 

It has never been accurately ascertained 
how long these bones have been deposited 
in this dreary cemetery, or by whom thus 
carefully laid; but they have evidently lain 
here for many hundred years; and it is 
probable they were the bones of Roman 
Catholics, (the architecture being decidedly 
gothic,) who were slain in those sanguinary 
wars that so often in by-gone days ravaged 
our native land. This place, perhaps, being 
contiguous to the scene of action, offered 
the readiest means for the interment of the 
dead; though it is not improbable that, 
sme to this event, it might have been used 
or other purposes. Or, as it was the prac- 
tice of those times to carry the remains of 
their forefathers along with them, when 
they travelled in large bodies to any con- 
siderable distance ; perhaps, when an enemy 
was heard of a sudden to be rapidly ad- 
vancing upon them, they might have placed 
them in this strong-hold, to protect them 
from the wanton insults of the invading 
foe. 

In several of the skulls I observed a kind 
of perforation, or square hole, evidently 
inflicted by some weapon now become 
3F 153,.—VOL. XIf. 
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obsolete amongst the implements of war, 
which brings its quota to prove, that they 
were the bodies of those that fell victims in 
a conflict with the enemy, whether their 
own party were victorious or not. But all 
suppositions, from this distance of time, 
must necessarily be vague, as it is very 
likely the precise cause will never be satis- 
factorily determined ; and, that the gloom 
of unravelled mystery, in which this in- 
teresting piece of antiquity now remains 
involved, will never be dissipated. 

It is a place which inspires the reflective 
mind with the most intense thought, 
awakened by the tangible evidence stationed 
around, to proclaim the universal mortality 
of our race. To this, both the darkness and 
the silence, which hold undisturbed domi- 
nion here, most awfully contribute. It is 
an abode which the thoughtless and the gay 
might visit with much advantage. 

irectly as you step on the floor, a scene 
bursts on the view, calculated to impress 
the beholder with the most profound awe, 
to strike and appeal to his mind with the 
most solemn convictions of the extreme 
vanity of all worldly distinctions, if he but 
for a moment pause to consider that he, too, 
shortly must mingle and lie undistinguished 
in some such motley group, and to think 
that these were the bones of those who once 
trod the earth, that they were exposed to 
accidents, and familiarized with misery ; 
that pleasure allured, beauty fascinated, 
and riches engrossed their thoughts, and 
occupied their time: that they were pos- 
sessed of the finest susceptibilities and the 
strongest emotions; that some revelled in 
poetic visions, and soared aloft through the 
bright heaven of imagination; some, the 
rich scenery of nature charmed ; and that 
others the din of war, and the strife of arms, 
delighted. Yonder skull, perhaps, was the 
favourite abode of genius, and its cavities 
were lit up with intellectual fire, that shone 
with a steady and splendid blaze on the 
republic of letters; which, by the thunder 
of its eloquence astonished, by the subtlety 
of its reasoning powers convinced, and, by 
the brilliant coruscations of its wit enlivened 
the world, of which it was the glory and 
the ornament. Now, all is mute and mo- 
tionless, compressed within small limits, 
where the silence of the sepulchre reigns, 
and the monotony of the grave pervades its 
peaceful inmates; all noiselessly, yet elo- 
quently and emphatically, conspiring to 
assert the melancholy truth, “ dust thou art, 
and unto dust thou shalt assuredly return ;” 
all evincing to man, with irresistible evi- 
dence, these are his prototypes, and the 
grave is his final goal. 
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SPIRIT OP REFORM IN INDIA. 


In our preceding number we stated, that, 
through the reformation which had taken 
place in Ceylon, the natives were raised to 
an equality with the English in similar 
situations in life, and that slavery had been 
entirely abolished. The same spirit has now 
extended itself to India, as may be ga- 
thered from the following article, which 
appeared in the Times Paper for June, 
1831. 

An arrival from Bombay has brought to 
England the copy of a toennen of very 
great interest, and closely connected with 
a subject of the highest political importance, 
It is the petition to the House of Com- 
mons of the Christians, Hindoos, Parsees, 
Mahometans, and Jews, natives of the 
British possessions in India, on the griev- 
ances they suffer under the administration 
of Government, as at present constituted, in 
that part of the world ; the remedy of those 
grievances ; and the rights and advantages 
to which they aspire, and claim from the 
humane and prudent consideration of our 
Legislature. This petition is understood 
to speak the sentiments of no less than 
60,000,000 of human beings, all subjects 
of the British empire in India. It com- 
mences with a grateful acknowledgment of 
the benefit derived to the natives from the 
establishment of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Calcutta, and those which 
have sprung from it, the Recorder’s Court 
at Madras, and the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature at Bombay, and combats the 
notion that such courts are either incom- 
patible with their habits and feelings, or 
that they are incompetent to sustain their 
share in them, either as jurors or as wit- 
nesses. For proof of the contrary, they 
appeal to the experience of the last five 
years at all the three Presidencies. They 
complain, however, that the administration 
of justice on a system at all adapted to 
their feelings is confined to the three Pre. 
sidencies, and that beyond them, throughout 
the whole interior of the country, it is 
grossly neglected or perverted, and the ma- 
nagement of their courts such as to stamp 
on them the character of a distinct, a con- 
quered, and a degraded people. They 
object also to the criminal eode prepared 
for them, as vague in its language, as well 
as too severe in its punishments, and left 
generally too much at the discretion of those 
who administer it. This discretion is left, 
too, to men who have little knowledge of, 
and no sympathy with, them. Their de- 
cisions consequently are charged with being 
constantly arbitrary and unjust. Most of the 
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persons to whom these judicial functions are 
intrusted are, as the petitioners affirm, wholly 
incompetent ; being sometimes introduced 
abruptly from the civil service into the ad- 
ministration of justice, and generally allowed 
to remain so short a time at each station, 
that, however able and intelligent, they 
have not the aay for acquiring the 


— knowledge. 

e agp anticipate that a reform 
in the ian provincial courts of justice 
will be extremely unpalatable to their 
native princes, who have availed themselves 
of them as a means of oppression and vio- 
lence ; but assume that such a consideration, 
so far from influencing the British Legis- 
lature, will form the stronger inducement 
for granting the reform they solicit. 

The petitioners claim in the most urgent 
and energetic manner a rticipation, 
equally with Europeans, in offices of trust 
and emolument, from which they have 
been excluded by malevolent and inte- 
rested misrepresentations ; setting forth their 
pretensions to civilization and refinement, 
not with them of recent date, but existing 
from remote ages, when the nations of 
Europe, now taking the lead in civilization, 
lived in forests, and fought with bows and 
arrows and clubs. They state that they 
have long felt the degrading despotism to 
which they have been subjected from their 
local princes, and perceived the superi- 
ority of the British rule, but that all ad- 
vances towards a closer union have been 
repulsed by insult and contumely. They 
state, however, that nothing is more easy 
than to attach that immense population 
firmly to the British empire, by adminis. 
tering justice to them wisely and impar- 
tially, and by rewarding intellectual and 
moral merit with honourable and profitable 

ces. 

They suggest also, as a further means of 
promoting this attachment, that the culti- 
vation of the English language should be 
as much as possible promoted, and that 
a competent acquaintance with it should, 
after a period of twelve years, be made one 
of the conditions of the admission of the 
natives into office. For this the foundation 
is already laid, as, through the establishment 
of schools, and general diffusion of edu- 
cation, great numbers have already learnt 
the language. 

This petition, of which copies have also 
been forwarded in the Goozeratta and Mah- 
ratta languages, which are those most in 
use in Bombay, is signed by 4,000 of the 
most respectable inhabitants of that presi- 
dency, and will be presented to the House 
of Commons in the course of a few days. 


ANECDOTES OF THE CALIPH HAROON AL 
RASHEED, THE GRAND VIZIER GIAFFAR, 
AND THE FAMILY OF THE BERMEKI. 


(Concluded from p. 378.) 


To place the ingratitude of Haroon in a 
stronger light, it may be as well to state, that 
this Caliph owed not only his education and 
taste for literature to Yiah Bermeki, but also 
his life and crown. His elder brother, the 
Caliph Hadi, jealous of Haroon’s favour 
with the people, had resolved to put him to 
death, and to raise his own son to the throne, 
Yiah, who was Grand Vizier to Hadi, find- 
ing that the Caliph was determined to take 
his brother’s life, informed Haroon the even- 
ing previous to that fixed upon for his mur- 
der, and urged him to provide for his safety 
by flight; this however was rendered un- 
necessary, as the Caliph Hadi that same 
night died suddenly of a cough, while drink- 
ing a glass of water, and Haroon succeeded 
to the Caliphate. 

The sons of Yiah, though born in the 
midst of greatness and opulence, were early 
taught to estimate both at their true value : 
their father would often say to them, “ Be 
generous and liberal of your substance to 
those who merit your favours on account of 
their talents, their virtues, or their misfortunes. 
Do not fear that your means will be diminish- 
ed by your bounty; for though you should 
be deprived of your riches, by the permis- 
sion of God, or the wickedness of man, the 
good use you have made of them will afford 
you an inward consolation, and support you 
in the day of adversity; but if you employ 
them in luxury and riot, you must foolishly 
flatter yourselves that you are absolute pro- 
prietors of a blessing which is only lent you 
to use for a time; and the loss of it will 
drive you to despair.” 

That these*were not sentiments for fair 
weather only, Yiah plainly shewed by his 
behaviour in prison. “ How comes it,” 
said his son, who was confined in the same 
prison, “ that having served God and the 
state with the utmost zeal and application, 
having loved to bestow favours on all men, 
and having done nothing against the Caliph, 
for which we can be justly blamed, we 
should yet be reduced to so wretched a con- 
dition?” “ It is perhaps,” answered Yiah, 
“ the voice of some distressed person, who 
hath cried aloud to heaven for vengeance 
against us : perhaps we have unwittingly ne- 
glected to administer justice to some person 
under oppression ; if the crime is involun- 
tary, the Divine mercy will pardon us, Per- 
haps it is an effect of God’s goodness, to 
shew us the instability of the riches of this 
world ; he may be pleased to try our faith, to 
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see if we love him more than ourselves; if we 
adore him in ity and in adversity, 
equally just in all itions in which he 
may place us, he will obliterate all our faults, 
and make us worthy of him.” 

To some of his friends who came to 
condole with him in his prison, he said, 
“ Power and riches are only loans, which 
fortune trusts to man; we must be contented 
with the use of them for a season. She hath 
chosen us for an example to such as shall 
come after us, that they may learn not to be 
proud of her gifts, but to make a prudent 
use of them. God doth no wrong to man, 
in withdrawing the favours he hath in a plen- 
teous manner bestowed on him. He owed 
him nothing; he hath gratified him there- 
with, according to his appointed time; it is 
now his pleasure to confer them on others ; 
it is our duty to submit to his will. The 
wise man ought not to covet riches, but he 
may receive them, in order to employ them 
for the good of the state, and should enjoy 
the residue only as a traveller enjoys his rest 
for a night at his inn on a journey.” 

At the death of Yiah, a paper in his 
own hand-writing was found in the bosom of 
his dress, containing the following words :— 
“ The accused is gone first ; the accuser will 
soon follow him ; they must both appear be- 
fore that tribunal where false pleas and illicit 
proceedings will not avail.” Haroon was 
moved even to tears on reading it, but it 
produced no change in his conduct towards 
the surviving branches of the family. 

In the history of Imaum Yafee, the fol- 
lowing anecdote, of the Bermeki family, is 
related in the words of the poet Mahummud 
Bin Yezeed of Damascus. ‘ Fuzzul Bermeki 
(the eldest brother of Jaffier,) one day sent 
for me, and said, ‘ Last night the Almighty 
blessed me with the birth of a son, and many 
poets presented me with congratulatory 
verses, but none of them pleased me ; there. 
fore I wish an ode from thee.’ I replied 
(says the poet), that the splendour and 
crowd of his court was unfavourable to the 
contemplative mood requisite for composi- 
tion ; but he would accept no excuse, and 
insisted on my giving somewhat, if only a 
line. Remediless, I composed two couplets, 
with which Fuzzul was so pleased, that he 
presented me with ten thousand deenars, 
with which I purchased an estate, that in 
time yielded me great wealth. 

“ Some years after the lamented destruc- 
tion of the house of Bermeki, I was one day 
bathing in the warm bath, and desired the 
keeper of the hummum to send me a rubber, 
which he did. While the lad was perform- 
ing his office, the generosity and virtues of 
the Bermeki occurred to my mind, and I 
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insensibly repeated the verses already men- 
tioned, when the youth instantly fainted away. 
I called in the master of the bath, who de- 
clared he had never seen him troubled with 
such a fit till the present; upon which I was 
astonished, and, when he came to himself, 
inquired what had affected him, ‘ Alas!’ 
said the unfortunate youth, ‘ the verses you 
recited were composed on my birth, for I 
am the son of Fuzzul. When I heard them, 
the misfortunes of my unhappy family so 

ressed upon my heart, as to make me faint.’ 

hen I heard this, (continues the poet,) I 
sympathized with the youth, and said, ‘ My 
dear son, I am stricken in years, and have 
no offspring. Whatever I possess, was from 
the bounty of thy revered parent. Come, 
then, and reside with me, and I will, before 
proper witnesses, make over to thee, after 
my death, all that I have.’ The wonder- 
ful youth burst into tears, and said, * God 
forbid that I should take away from thee 
what was given by my father, however 
wretched my condition.” I reiterated my 
request, but in vain; nor would he accept of 
me even a trifling present.” 

The following anecdote is from the same 
history, as related by another person. “Going 
once to pay congratulations to my mother, 
on a grand festival, I found with her a very 
old woman, meanly dressed. In the course 
of conversation, my mother inquired if I 
knew who she was; to which I answered, 
“No;’ when she informed me she was 
Attaba, the mother of Jaffier Bermeki. I 
saluted the unfortunate matron with the most 
profound respect, and begged she would re- 
late to me some of the wonderful events she 
must have witnessed. The venerable but 
unhappy lady replied, ‘ My son, I re- 
member, that on this very festival I used 
to be waited upon by four hundred slaves, 
and yet accused my son of illiberality in 
his allowance for my expenses; but now, 
all the furniture I possess is two goat-skins, 
one of which serves me for a bed, the other 
for a covering. What can I tell thee more 
wonderful than such a reverse of fortune ?” 
Upon hearing this, says the narrator, I was 
moved with awe and compassion, and pre- 
sented her with a purse of five wot wr 
deenars; on receiving which, she had nearly 
expired with joy. _‘ Be warned, oh ye men 
of understanding! O child of fortune, 
though from the breast of avarice and care 
thou imbibest the milk of meies and 
perity ; on the couch of affluence be not too 
secure of thy possessions, but recollect the 
days of the ancestors of the Bermekies.’ ” 

Haroon, not content with having mur- 
dered the unfortunate Jaffier, and reduced 
this distinguished family to such a state of 
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destitution, issued a command that no one 
should speak in praise of their good qua- 
lities, on penalty of condign punishment. 
Notwithstanding this order, a venerable 
old man daily repaired to the ruins of the 
deceased minister’s palace, which had been 
razed to the ground. Seating himself upon 
a heap of rubbish, he made bitter lamen- 
tations, and harangued the passing crowd 
on the splendid virtues of the unfortunate 
family. When Haroon was informed of 
this, his anger was roused, and he ordered 
the offender to his presence. The old man 
was instantly dragged before him, when the 
Caliph ordered him to be put to death. The 
culprit exclaimed, “ For God’s sake, per- 
mit me, O Commander of the Faithful, to 
utter a few words before I die.” ‘* Speak,” 
replied the Caliph. 

“My name,” said the old man, “ is 
Munder of Damascus, and my ancestors 
ranked among the most respectable of 
Syria; but the vicissitudes of fortune at- 
tacked me, and the dawn of my prosperity 
was soon clouded by the evening of adver- 
sity. Overwhelmed by misfortunes, I left 
my native city, and repaired with my 
family, in hopes of obtaining employment, 
to the capital of Islaam ; at the gate of 
which I left my wives and children in a 
mosque, while [ sought a lodging. I en- 
tered the city, and had not advanced far, 
when I beheld a long train of persons of 
quality, who, I perceived, were going to 
a marriage feast; and, as I was pressed by 
hunger, I joined the procession. We ar- 
rived at a magnificent palace, and were 
admitted by the porter. ‘No questions were 
asked me, and I sat down among the 
guests, of one of whom [ inquired who 
owned the mansion? He answered, Fuzzul 
Bermeki, who was celebrating his nuptials. 
When the ceremony was concluded, a basin 
of money was presented to every one pre- 
sent, and to myself among the rest ; after 
which, written grants of houses, lands, and 
goods, were thrown among us, two of 
which fortunately fell into my lap. The 
assembly at length broke up, and I was 
taking my departure, when a slave plucked 
me by the sleeve. I supposed he wanted 
to take from me the money and the deeds ; 
but he led me respectfully to Fuzzul, who 
mildly said, ‘I perceive thou art a stranger, 
and wish to know thy situation; relate 
then thy adventures without exaggeration.’ 
I replied, Seek not to know what will give 
thee pain: it is not right thy present joy 
should be damped by sorrow. After much 
importunity, I related my adventures, from 
my entrance into life till that day. Fuzzul 
wept at my misfortunes, and asked where 
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was my family. Upon my telling him, 
he said, Be not uneasy, for all will be 
well: then beckoning to a slave, he whis- 
pered something in his ear. After this, 
a change of rich apparel was brought me, 
and he insisted upon my staying all night, 
though I wished to be dismissed, as my 
mind was uneasy about my family, who 
would be anxiously expecting me. To 
this Fuzzul replied, As they are in the house 
of God, he will be their protector. In 
short, I remained all night, and in the 
morning he permitted me to depart, sending 
a domestic with me ; but instead of leading 
me to the mosque, he conducted me to an 
elegant house, in which I found my wives 
and children. They informed me they had 
been brought thither the evening before by 
a slave of Fuzzul, and put in possession of 
the mansion. Need I, say more, O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, in excuse for my 
dwelling on the virtues of the liberal Ber- 
mekies? If I should forget them, should 
I not incur the stigrna of ingratitude here, 
and its merited punishment hereafter ?” 
Haroon was appeased. He applauded the 
old man, and presented him with a purse 
of gold; upon receiving which, the sage 
said, “This also, O Caliph, comes from 
the Bermekies.” 

In the same history are some remarkable 
particulars of the death of the Caliph Ha- 
roon al Rasheed, related by his physician, 
Gabriel, who constantly attended him. In 
the year (of the Hegira) 192, says Gabriel, 
I attended Haroon in camp at Rukha, and 
one morning early, repairing to the foot of 
the throne, I found the Caliph very pale 
and melancholy; upon which I said, “I 
perceive thee, O Commander of the Faithful, 
unusually sad and dispirited. If the cause 
be bodily illness, inform me, that I may 
administer relief; but if some misfortune 
of state, trouble not thy mind with reflecting 
upon it, for the Almighty will destroy thy 
enemies.” Haroon replied, “ It is neither ; 
but I have had a horrible dream, for the 
meaning of which I am alarmed. I beheld 
a naked arm extended from beneath my 
throne, the hand of which was filled with 
red earth, and at the same instant heard a 
voice saying, Such is the earth, O Haroon, 
of thy grave. I exclaimed, where? At 
Toos, returned the voice; after which the 
hand disappeared, and I awoke.” 

I said, continues Gabriel, “this dream, 
my lord, was the effect of indigestion, and 
can mean, nothing: probably you were 
thinking last night of the affairs of Kho- 
rasaun, and the rebellion of Rafee, son of 
Leshe.” ‘I was so,” answered Haroon. 
I now recommended that he should order 
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a banquet, and divert his mind ; which he 
did, and the impression of the vision was 
soon done away. In the course of the year, 
however, the Caliph moved with a mighty 
army from Bagdad, against the rebels of 
Khorasaun, but was taken ill upon his 
march, in the province of Jirjaun, and, when 
he arrived at Toos, became daily worse. 
Here he received intelligence that the rebel 
Rafee had been defeated, and his brother 
taken prisoner, by Hersima, who sent him 
in chains to court. On his arrival, Haroon 
ordered the unfortunate criminal to be cut 
to pieces by a butcher in his presence ; but 
the execution was no sooner over, than the 
Caliph was seized with a may on 
coming to himself, the dream occu to 
his mind, and he exclaimed, “‘ This place, 
Gabriel, is Toos, and here is my grave.” 
He then ordered the attendant Mesroor to 
fetch a handful of the soil, which he brought 
with his sleeve drawn up to the elbow. 
“By the Almighty,” exclaimed Haroon, 
“this is the very arm, and hand, and soil, 
which I beheld in my dream!” From that 
instant his agonies increased, and he ex- 
pired three days afterwards, in the year of 
the Hegira one hundred and ninety-two. 
a. D. 807. 


~~ 





INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF THE 
AFRICANS. 


NotTWITHSTANDING so great a deficiency, 
(the absence of a written language among 
them,) the African must not be imagined 
as sunk in entire mental apathy. The en- 
terprise of a perilous and pL life 
develops energies which slumber amid the 
general body of the people in a civilized 
society. Their great public meetings and 
palavers exhibit a fluent and natural ora- 
tory, accompanied often with much good 
sense and shrewdness. Above all, the pas- 
sion for poetry is nearly universal. As soon 
as the evening breeze begins to blow, the 
song resounds throughout all Africa: it 
cheers the despondency of the wanderer 
through the desert; it enlivens the social 
meeting ; it inspires the dance; and even 
the lamentations of the mourner are poured 
forth in measured accents. Their poetry 
does not consist in studied and regular 
pieces, such as, after previous study, are 
recited in our schools and theatres; they 
are extemporary and spontaneous effusions, 
in which the speaker gives utterance to his 
hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, All 
the sovereigns are attended by crowds of 
singing men and singing women, who, 
whenever any interesting event occurs, cele- 
brate it in songs, which they repeat aloud 


and in public, Flattery, of course, must 
be a standing reproach against this class of 
bards ; yet from this imputation their Euro. 
ee — are not exempt ; ae oan 

jor Laing’s report, it a at there 
is an present p= tyriewus, who re- 
proaches the apathy of the prince and the 
people, and rouses them to scenes of valour. 
Specimens are wanting of the African muse ; 
yet, considering that its effusions are nu- 
merous, inspired by nature, and animated 
by national enthusiasm, they seem not un- 
likely to reward the care of a collector. The 
few examples actually given, favour this 
conclusion. How few among our pea- 
santry could have produced the pathetic 
and affecting lamentation which was uttered 
in the little Bambarra cottage over the dis- 
tresses of Park! These songs, besides, 
handed down from father to son, contain 
evidently all that exists among these nations 
of traditional history. From the songs of 
the Jillimen of Soolimani, Major Laing was 
enabled to compile the annals of this small 
kingdom for more than a century.—Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

——@——_— 


GLOBULES OF BLOOD, AND ANIMALCULES, 


Tue blood which flows in the veins of 
animals is not, as it seems, an uniformly red 
liquid, It consists of small red globules, 
floating in a transparent fluid called serum. 
In different species these globules differ both 
in figure and in magnitude. In man, and all 
animals which suckle their young, they are 
seer d round or spherical. In birds and 

hes they are of an oblong spheroidal form. 
In the human species, the diameter of the 
globules is about the 4000th of an inch. 
Hence it follows, that in a drop of blood 
which would remain suspended from the 
point of a fine needle, there must be about 
a million of globules. 

Animalcules have been discovered, whose 
magnitude is such, that a million of them 
does not exceed the bulk of a grain of sand ; 
and yet each of these creatures is composed 
of members as curiously organised as those 
of the largest species ; they have life and spon- 
taneous motion, and are endued with sense 
and instinct. In the liquids in which these 
live they are observed to move with astonish- 
ing speed and activity ; nor are their motions 
blind and fortuitous, but evidently governed 
by choice, and directed to anend. They 
use food and drink, from which they derive 
nutrition, aud are therefore furnished with a 
digestive apparatus. They have great mus- 
cular power, and are furnished with limbs 
and muscles of strength and flexibility. 
They are susceptible of the same appetites, 
and obnoxious to the same passions, the 
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gratification of which is attended with the 
same results as in our species. Spallanzani 
observes, that certain animalcules devour 
others so voraciously, that they fatten, and 
become indolent and sluggish by over-feed- 
ing. After a meal of this kind, if they be 
confined in distilled water, so as to be de- 
prived of all food, their condition becomes 
reduced ; they regain their spirit and acti- 
vity, and amuse themselves in the pursuit 
of the more minute animals which are sup- 
joer to them ; they swallow these without 
epriving them of life, for, by the aid of the 
microscope, the one has been observed 
moving within the body of the other. These 
singular appearances are not matters of idle 
curious observation; they lead us to 
inquire what parts are necessary to produce 
such results. Must we not conclude that 
these creatures have heart, arteries, veins, 
muscles, sinews, tendons, nerves, circulating 
fluids, and all the concomitant apparatus of 
a living organized body? And if so, how 
inconceivably minute must those parts be! 
If a globule of their blood bears the same 
proportion to their whole bulk as a globule 
of our blood bears to our magnitude, what 
powers of calculation can give an adequate 
notion of its minuteness!— Dr. Lardner’s 

Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol v. 

——@—— 

THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS. 


Tue distance of the fixed stars is so im- 
mense, that every attempt to assign a limit, 
within which it must fall, has hitherto failed. 
The inquiries of astronomers of all ages 
have been directed to ascertain this distance, 
by taking the dimensions of our own par- 
ticular system of sun and planets, or of the 
earth itself, as the unit of a scale on which 
it might be measured. But, although many 
have imagined that their observations af- 
forded grounds for the decision of this in- 
teresting point, it has uniformly happened, 
either that the phenomena on which they 
relied have proved to be referrible to other 
causes, not previously known, and which 
the superior accuracy of their researches 
has for the first time brought to light, or to 
errors arising from instrumental imperfec- 
tions, and unavoidable defects of the obser- 
vations themselves. 

The only indication we can expect to 
obtain of the actual distance of a star, would 
consist in an annual change in its apparent 
place corresponding to the motion of the 
earth round the sun, called its annual paral- 
lax, and which is nothing more than the 
measure of the apparent size of the earth’s 
orbit as seen from the star. Many observers 
have thought they have detected a measur- 
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able amount of this parallax; but, as as- 
tronomical instruments have advanced in 
perfection, the quantity which they have 
successively assigned to it has been con- 
tinually reduced within narrower and nar- 
rower limits, and has invariably been com- 
mensurate with the errors to which the 
instruments used might fairly be considered 
liable. The conclusion this strongly presses 
on us is, that it is really a quantity too small 
to admit of distinct measurement in the 
present state of our means for that purpose ; 
and that, therefore, the distance of the stars 
must be a magnitude of such an order as 
the imagination almost shrinks from con- 
templating. 

But this increase in our scale of dimen- 
sion calls for a corresponding enlargement 
of conception in all other respects. The 
same reasoning which places the stars at 
such immeasurable remoteness, exalts them 
at the same time into glorious bodies, simi- 
lar to, and even far surpassing, our own sun, 
the centres, perhaps, of other planetary sys- 
tems, or fulfilling purposes of which we can 
have no idea, from any analogy in what 
passes immediately around us. 

The comparison of catalogues, published 
at different periods, has given occasion to 
many curious remarks, respecting changes 
both of place and brightness among the 
stars, to the discovery of variable ones, which 
lose and recover their lustre periodically, 
and to that of the disappearance of several 
from the heavens, so completely as to have 
left no vestige discernible, even by powerful 
telescopes. In proportion as the construc- 
tion of astronomical and optical instruments 
has gone on improving, our knowledge of the 
contents of the heavens has undergone a cor- 
responding extension, and, at the same time, 
attained a degree of precision which could 
not have been anticipated in former ages. 
The places of all the principal stars in the 
northern hemisphere, and of a great many 
in the southern, are now known to a degree 
of nicety which must infallibly detect any 
real motions which may exist among them, 
and it has in fact done so, in a great many in- 
stances, some of them very remarkable ones. 

It is only since a comparatively recent 
date, however, that any great attention has 
been bestowed on the smaller stars, among 
which there can be no doubt of the most 
interesting and instructive phenomena being 
sooner or Jater brought to light. The mi- 
nute examination of them with powerful 
telescopes, and with delicate instruments 
for the determination of their places, has 
indeed already produced immense cata- 
logues and masses of observations, in which 
thousands of stars, invisible to the naked eye, 
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are registered ; and has led to the discovery 
of innumerable important and curious facts, 
and disclosed the existence of whole classes 
of celestial objects, of a nature so wonderful 
as to give room for unbounded speculation 
on the extent and construction of the uni- 
verse. 

Among these, perhaps, the most remark- 
able are the revolving double stars, or stars 
which, to the naked eye, or to the inferior 
telescopes, appear single ; but, if examined 
with high magnifying powers, are found to 
consist of two individuals placed almost 
close together, and which, when carefully 
watched, are (many of them) found to re- 
volve in regular elliptic orbits about each 
other; and, so faras we have yet been able 
to ascertain, to obey the same laws which 
regulate the planetary movements. There 
is nothing calculated to give a grander idea 
of the scale on which the sidereal heavens 
are constructed than these beautiful systems. 
When we see such magnificent bodies united 
in pairs, undoubtedly by the same bond of 
mutual gravitation which holds together our 
own system, and sweeping over their enor- 
mous orbits, in periods comprehending many 
centuries, we admit at once that they must 
be accomplishing ends in the creation which 
will remain for ever unknown to man; and 
that we have here attained a point in science 
where the human intellect is compelled to 
acknowledge its weakness, and to feel that 
no conception the wildest imagination can 
form, will bear the least comparison with 
the intrinsic greatness of the subject.— 
Herschel’s Discourse on Natural Philo- 


sophy. 
——— 

NAPOLEON’S SACRIFICE OF HUMAN LIFE. 
Never was there a conqueror who fired 
more cannon, fought more battles, or over- 
threw more thrones, than Napoleon. But 
we cannot appreciate the degree and quality 
of his glory, without weighing the means he 
, and the results he accomplished. 
nough for our present purpose will be 
gained, if we set before us the mere re- 
sources of flesh and blood which he called 
into play, from the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens, in 1804, down to his eventful exit. 
At that time he had, as he declared to Lord 
Whitworth, an army on foot of 480,000 
men, The decree of the 17 Ventose, an. 
VIIL., in arrear, 30,000; ditto 28 Floreal, 
an. X., 120,000; ditto, 6 ditto, an. XL, 
120,000 ; ditto 25 Ventose, XIII., 2,000 ; 
ditto 3 Germinal, an. XIII., 30,000; ditto 
27 Nivose, an. XIII., 60,000; ditto, 3 Aug., 
1806, 80,000 ; ditto, 4 Dec., ditto, 80,000 ; 
ditto, 7 April, 1807, 80,000; ditto, 21 
January, 1808, 80,000; ditto, 10 Sep., 


of the same year, 160,000 ; ditto, 25 April, 
1809, 40,000; ditto, 5 October, ditto, 
36,000; ditto, 13 Dec., 1810, 160,000 ; 
ditto, Holland, Rome, Tuscany, and the 
Hanseatic Towns, 1808-9-10, 11,065; 
ditto, 20 Dec. 1811, 120,000; ditto, 13 
March, 1812, 100,000 ; ditto, 1 Sep., ditto, 
137,000 ; ditto, 11 Jan., 1813, 100,000; 
ditto, 11 Jan., 1814, 150,000; ditto, ditto, 
(Guards of Honour,) 10,000; ditto, 3 
April, 1813, (classes 1807, 1812,) 80,000 ; 
ditto, ditto, (National Guard,) 90,000 ; 
ditto, 24 Aug., 1813, (Dept. of the South,) 
30,000 ; ditto, 19 Oct., ditto, (remaining 
Dep.,) 120,000; ditto, ditto, (class 1815,) 
160,000; ditto, 15 Nov., 1813, arrears 
1804 and 1814,) 300,000. Total of levies, 
2,965,965. This detail, which is derived 
from om worms official journal, the Moni- 
deur, under the several dates, is deficient in 
the excesses which were raised beyond the 
levies ; but even if we deduct the home 
casualties, as well as the 300,000 men dis- 
banded in 1815, we shall be much under 
the mark in affirming, that he slaughtered 
two millions and a half of human beings, 
and these all Frenchmen. But we have 
yet to add the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of Germans, Swiss, Poles, Italians, 
Neapolitans, and Illyrians, whom he forced 
under his eagles, and, at a moderate compu- 
tation, these cannot have fallen short of 
half a million. It is obviously just to 
assume, that the number who fell on the 
side of his adversaries was equal to that 
against which they were brought. Here, 
then, are our data for asserting, that the 
latter years of his glory were purchased at 
no less a cost than six millions of human 
lives. This horrible inroad on the fairest 
portion of the population of Europe ended 
in the abandonment of every conquered 
territory, the bringing of foreign enemies 
twice, within four-and-twenty months, under 
the walls of Paris, and the erasure of his 
name from the records of dominion! O 
curas hominum ! O quantum est in rebus 
inane ! 
———— 
KILLED AND WOUNDED IN PARIS DURING 
THE REVOLUTION OF JULY, 1830. 


As no property had been destroyed, and no 
industry perceptibly interrupted, the only 
loss to be deplored on the part of the people 
was the blood which had been shed in the 
commotion ; and, on this subject there has 
been great exaggeration. Life, indeed, was 
profusely scattered on the two last days ; 
prodigally thrown away on the part of the 
people, and mercilessly destroyed by the 
hands of the guards; but the number of 
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victims has been ridiculously magnified by 
wondering ignorance or factious prejudice. 
Accounts have been published, in which 
more of the troops are slaughtered than 
came into action, and in which thousands of 
the people are represented as killed, who 
have probably swelled the crowds of subse- 
quent riots. When we hear of grape-shot 
sweeping the streets in an instant, of cart- 
loads of dead being carried from the field of 
battle after a discharge, we naturally ima- 
ine that the slaughter of forty or fifty hours’ 
Bchting must be immense. But this is a 
wrong view of the case. Except at the 
Hotel de Ville on Wednesday, and before 
the colonnade of the Louvre on Thursday, 
the citizens never presented themselves in a 
compact body before the troops. They fired 
from windows or corners, from behind 
pillars or parapets, but never uselessly ex- 
themselves to the discharges of the 
guards. On the other hand, the troops on 
the Tuesday and Thursday suffered little ; 
because, on the former day, the people were 
not armed, and on the latter the soldiers 
were protected by the interposition of large 
spaces between them and their assailants. 
When scattered through the streets on 
Wednesday, their loss was considerable, but 
it would, perhaps, be overstated at five hun- 
dred men killed and wounded. On this 
subject we have fortunately a statement 
of fact, on which considerable reliance can 
be placed, from the pen of Dr, Prosper 
Meniere, surgeon in the hospital of the 
Hotel Dieu, at Paris, who details the his- 
tory of what passed in that great infirmary 
and other hospitals, “ pendant et apres les 
trois grands journées,” with apparent good 
faith and knowledge. He states, that the 
number of dead bodies deposited at the 
Morgue amounted to one hundred and 
twenty-five ; the number interred under the 
colonnade at the Louvre, to eighty-five ; 
the number buried on the other side of the 
Louvre, at the end of the street Fromenteau, 
to twenty-five ; in the Marché des Innocens, 
to seventy ; in the vaults of St. Eustache, to 
forty-three ; in the vaults of the Quai de 
Gevres, to thirty-four; and in the Hotel 
Larochefoucault, to eight: making a total 
of three hundred and ninety. The number 
of citizens who were wounded, and brought 
to the different hospitals, or attended to at 
their own houses, the doctor estimates, from 
the best authority, at about two thousand. 
To these he adds three hundred of wounded 
soldiers in the military hospitals, Of those 
who were brought to the hospitals, three 
hundred and four died in the course of a 
week. The number of deaths, therefore, 
amounted to about seven hundred ; and the 
2D. SERIES.—NO. 9. VOL, I. 
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whole number of killed and wounded, to 
about three thousand, including soldiers as 
well as citizens. The number of killed and 
wounded of the guards, gendarmerie, and 
other troops, exposed during the three days 
to the attacks of the people, is stated by 
official accounts at three hundred and 
seventy-five, of which the killed are about a 
fifth part, or about seventy-five. Of these, 
the Swiss composed about a fourth.— Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. III. ; 
being Vol. I. of Annual Retrospect of 
Public Affairs for 1831. 


——_@—— 


THE MASSACRE OF THE JEWS AND LEPERS, 


The Jews, who had been persecuted and 
banished from France by Philip the Fair, 
and restored by his successor, as necessary to 
the existence of the state, once again became 
the objects of popular hatred, not only on 
account of their religion, and because their 
wealth rendered them the ready objects of 
plunder, but also from a new accusation, to 
which so ignorant an age alone would have 
listened. A pestilential or epidemic dis- 
ease was at this time scourging France, where 
bad living and dearth of provisions rendered 
such infectious disorders very fatal. To ac- 
count for the present pestilence, it was said 
that the Jews had accepted a bribe from the 
Mahometan princes, and had undertaken to 
poison all wells, fountains, and rivers, The 
charge of participation in this crime was ex- 
tended to a set of unfortunate wretches, who 
were rather the objects of disgust than of 
compassion. Those afflicted with the le- 
prosy, who were obliged to live in hospitals 
apart from the rest of mankind, were stated 
to have joined with the Jews in the iniqui- 
tous project of poisoning the waters of the 
kingdom. It was an accusation easily un- 
derstood, and greedily swallowed by the 
vulgar. The populace, of course, being 
already in arms, turned them against the 
Jews and the lepers, considering both as 
a species of wretched outcasts, whose suf- 
ferings ought to interest no healthy Christian, 
Without any formality, of trial or otherwise, 
these ignorant fanatics seized upon great 
numbers both of the Jews and of the lepers. 
and tore them to pieces, or burnt them alive 
without scruple. The Jews, though of late 
years they may be considered as an unwarlike 
people, have always been remarkable for the 
obstinacy of their temper, and for their op- 
posing to popular fury a power of endur- 
ance which has often struck even their op- 
pressors with horror. Five hundred of these 
men, upon the present occasion, defended a 
castle, into which they had thrown them- 
selves, with stones, arrows, javelins, and 
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horrible despair. They chose with com- 
posure two of their number, a young woman 
and an old man, who received the charge to 

t the rest of their company to death. 

ose intrusted with the execution of this 
fearful duty executed their intructions with- 
out dispute or resistance on the part of the 
sufferers. When the others were all slain, 
the old man next received his death at the 
hand of the female, and, to close the tragedy, 
this last either fell or threw herself from the 
walls of the place; but having broken her 
thigh-bone in the fail, she was plunged by 
the besiegers alive into the fire which con. 
sumed the dead bodies.—Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather. 

—>—- 

OPENING OF THE NEW LONDON BRIDGE. 


Tars grand ceremony, the preparations for 
which had occupied so much attention in 
the metropolis for some time past, took 
place on Monday, August 1, 1831, the 
anniversary of the battle of the Nile, and 
pune the most splendid spectacle that 

been witnessed on the Thames for 
many years. The grand attraction of the 
scene was, of course, the presence of their 
Majesties, who graciously condescended to 
take that opportunity of honouring the 
citizens of London with a visit. 

It was originally intended that his 
Majesty should have proceeded through 
the park, and have embarked at Whitehall ; 
but his Majesty, with a truly rnal 
anxiety to afford the gratification of a view 
of the procession to the largest number of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis, consented 
to embark at the stairs of Somerset-house. 
By this alteration, the whole of the pro- 
cession was visible to all the inhabitants of 
Pall-mall, Cockspur-street, and the greater 
part of the Strand, and a vast addition was 
made to the splendid arrangements of 
the day. ; 

The preparations were carried into effect 
with a precision and regularity which reflect 
the hi credit, not only on the foresight 
and good taste of those by whom the 
arrangements were planned, but also on 
the discipline and good order of the se- 
veral parties on whom their execution 
devolved. 

Many of the boats and barges which 
were to form the double line from Somer- 


decorated with all the national flags of 

Europe, presenting in this, as well as in the 

gay attire of the respectable parties of ladies 

and gentlemen seated on platforms on their 

decks, one of the most brilliant and im- 
ing spectacles that ever rested on the 
m of old Father Thames. 

The balustrades of Waterloo were 
crowded at an early hour, many persons 
having taken up their stations there as early 
as between five and six o'clock in the 
morning. Most of these showed, that, if the 
weather permitted, they were determined 
to “make a day of it,” for they brought 
with them, not only prog for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, but also materials for 
their evening repast, and before the close 
of the day there were not a few quietly 
enjoying their tea in the line of waggons, 
with awnings, which were drawn up along- 
side the pathway of the bridge. Some of 
these waggons were fitted up with seats, as 
the speculations of the owners ; and from 
the prices demanded, and readily given, 
we should judge that they turned to good 
account. Others were stationed there by 
private parties, for the accommodation of 
their friends, and, considering their tem- 
porary character, were very convenient. 

The appearance of the front of Somerset- 
house added greatly to the effect of the 
whole spectacle. On the whole length of 
the terrace, several tiers of seats were 
erected, which were occupied even at an 
early hour with a most respectable com- 

ny, chiefly ladies. The windows be- 

ind, and the tops of the building in every 
place which could command a view, were 
also thronged with spectators. 

At Mr. Calvert’s premises, tiers of seats 
were erected to a very considerable extent 
for the accommodation of the friends of 
“the house,” who, we understood, to the 
number of 1,000, were also. sumptuously 
regaled on this occasion. 

The arrangements made at Somerset- 
house for the reception of their Majesties, 
partook of the same order and regularity 
which distinguished those in the whole line 
of the Bridge. The order of the barges 
appointed to receive the royal was 
p ear to Lieut, Cooley, RN. The 
stairs leading from Somerset-house, as well 
as the platform, were covered with dark 
cloth, over which was laid red cloth in that 
part by which their Majesties were to pass. 
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bridge. 

At three o’clock the hoisting of the Royal 
Standard of England over the centre of 
Somerset-house announced the arrival of 
their Majesties. The signal was received 
with loud huzzas from the crowds on the 
water and at both sides, and was followed 
by discharges of cannon of all sorts from 
the wharfs and barges. A guard of honour, 
of the Foot Guards, with their band, and 
also the bands of the household troops, 
were in the square of Somerset-house, and 
received their Majesties on their arrival, the 
bands playing the national anthem, which 
was responded to by loud and continued 
cheering from the surrounding crowds. 

When the King and Queen appeared on 
the steps descending to the platform from 
which they were to embark, the cheers 
were renewed so as to be almost deafening. 
Their Majesties graciously acknowledged 
the compliment by bowing repeatedly to 
the assembled multitudes. His Majesty 
looked extremely well, and descended the 
stairs with a firm step, declining the aid of 
the proffered arm of one of the lords of 
his suite. 

U his Majesty’s arriving opposite 
the ll the band struck up, “ 7 pases 
the King;” and the discharge of cannon 
seemed to attract the attention of his Ma- 
jesty, who graciously condescended to 
acknowledge the compliment by taking off 
his hat. Between Southwark and London- 
bridges the scene on the river, at both 
sides, was equally grand with that above 
Blackfriars. 

The procession moved very slowly along 
in its way down, from the very considerate 
wish of their Majesties that all those in the 
line should have a full opportunity of see- 
ing the royal party. In consequence of 
this slow progress, it was past 4 o’clock 
before the royal barges reached the Bridge. 
The coup d’eil from the Bridge was of a 
novel and striking character. 

Shortly after 4 o'clock, the loud and 
general cheering from the river gave signal 
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of their Majesties’ approach. Every bod 
rushed to the side of the idge. Looe 
salute was fired from the brig stationed off 
Southwark Bridge, the shouts from the 
people on the river increased, the bells of 
the churches struck up a merry peal, and 
in a few minutes the foremost of the royal 
barges was discovered making its way 
through the centre arch of thwark- 
bridge. 

It is impossible to give any notion, by 
description, of the enthusiastic cheering 
which accompanied their Majesties from 
Southwark-bridge to the landing-place at 
London-bridge. 

Their Majesties proceeded to the top of 
the stairs without resting, although sofas 
had been placed on the landing-places for 
the use ‘of their Majesties in case they 
should feel themselves fatigued with the 
long ascent. His Majesty walked up the 
tremendous flight of steps without the 
slightest appearance of fatigue. 

Upon reaching the top of the stairs, the 
sword and keys of the city were tendered 
to his Majesty by the Lord Mayor. His 
Majesty was graciously pleased to return 
them to the Lord Mayor, and to signify 
his wish that they should remain in his 
Lordship’s hands. The chairman of the 
committee then presented his Majesty with 
a gold medal, commemorative of the open- 
ing of the Bridge, having on one side an 
impression of the King’s head, and, on the 
reverse, a well-executed view of the new 
Bridge, with the dates of the present cere- 
mony and of the laying of the first stone. 

As soon as these formalities were com- 
ee and the whole of the royal party 
ad assembled in the Pavilion, their Ma- 
jesties proceeded to the end of the Bridge 
amidst that most grateful music to a mo- 
narch’s ears, the enthusiastic plaudits of a 
people. Their Majesties were attended by 
their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Cum- 
berland and Sussex, and by the principal 
members of the royal family. The officers 
of the royal household, nearly all the mi- 
nisters, and a vast number of the nobility, 
and of the members of the House of Com- 
mons, com the royal procession. 
Among these were Sir Robert Peel and his 
lady. In going to and returning from the 
Surrey end 6f the Bridge, their Majesties 
threw medals to the spectators on each 
side. 

As soon as it was announced that their 
Majesties were approaching the Bridge, 
Mr. Green had caused his balloon to be 
filled, and, just as the Royal procession 
reached the Surrey side of the Bridge, 
Mr. Green, with a Mr. Crawshay for his 
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’s progress from one end of 
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showed himself from the 

pa on either side of the Bridge to the 

assembled multitudes below, and was evi- 

ly much pve the appearance 
presented. 


if 


dent! 
which the river A hearty burst 
from the river welcomed the King 

he showed himself. After the 
conclusion of this ceremony, their Ma- 
jesties and the Royal suite returned to the 

vilion, erected on the Bridge, where a 
cold collation was laid out. A similar 
repast was served up to the guests at all 
the other tables. This banquet was con- 
ducted upon a scale of profuseness, remark- 
able even in civic feasts, which, as every 
body knows, are notorious, even to a pro- 
verb, for their magnificent display and 
abundance of good things. e wine, 
which was extremely good, flowed more 
freely even than the guests desired ; and 
although caterers for the palate work at 
manifest disadvantage when their inventive 
powers have only cold materials to work 
upon, yet Mr. Leech of the London Coffee- 
house, who furnished this collation, proved 
himself to be an artiste of no ordinary 
stamp. 

The total of the supplies furnished by 
Mr. Leech were, we understand, as fol- 
lows :— 


oe aes of A my + b- hams and tongues ; 
foine of beet; 50 wenstens af lamb ; $50 dishes of 
shell fish, &c.; 200 ditto salads, cucumbers, &c. ; 
200 fruit tarts; 200 jellies, creams, and strawberries, 
350 Ib. weight pine apples; 100 = bay 
foo’ green gages, Orleans Prams, &e.; 100 currant, 
raisin, gooseberry, &c.; 150 ornamented Savoy 
cakes; 300 ice-cream, <c. ; turtles, roast 
chickens, &c 

As soon as their Majesties had concluded 
their repast—the Lord Mayor rose to drink 
his Majesty’s health. “‘ His Most Gracious 
Majesty,” said the Lord Mayor, “has 
condescended to permit me to propose a 
toast. I therefore do myself the high 
honour to propose that we drink His Most 
Gracious Majesty’s health with four times 
four.” 

The company rose, and, after cheering 
in the most enthusiastic manner, sang the 
national anthem of “God save the King.” 

His Majesty bowed to all around, and 
ap to be much pleased. 

ir C, S. Hunter then rose and said, 
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ordinary instance of their skill and talent. 
I shall propose the source from whence 
this vast improvement sprang, ‘The trade 
and commerce of the city of London.’” 

The King then drank of what is called 
the Loving Cup, of which every other mem- 
ber of the Royal Family partook. 

His Majesty next drank the health of the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and, 


rose, it being near six o'clock, and, bowing 
to the company, intimated his intention to 
bid farewell. The chairman of the com- 
mittee followed the King to the ro 
barge. His Majesty again expressed hi 
high satisfaction at the grand scene 
sented to his view, and af the whole of the 
occurrences of the day. 

Thus concluded one of the most gor- 
geous festivals that has occurred for some 
time past in the annals of the metropolis. 

At six o’clock their Majesties re-em- 
barked, amidst the same loud cheering, 
firing of artillery, ringing of bells, and the 
other tokens of respect which had marked 
their progress down. Their Majesties, on 
landing, were loudly cheered as before. 
In going along the platform, her Majesty, 
who leant on the King’s arm, turned round 
repeatedly, and bowed to the surrounding 
multitudes. His Majesty remained un- 
covered the whole of the way along the 
platform. The cheering at this time was 
incessant. In a few moments after their 
arrival at Somerset House, the royal party 
entered their carriages, and returned to the 
Palace, escorted in the same way as on 
setting out. The cheers, as their Majesties 
passed along the Strand, were loud and 
continued. The Duke of Sussex was also 
loudly cheered on his way to and from 
Somerset House. 

The weather throughout the day was 
most favourable; during some part the 
sun shone with great power, but there was 
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a cool breeze, which greatly moderated the 
‘owards 


heat. T evening it became agree- 
ably cool, with some slight rain, but this 
did not commence till some time after the 


procession had returned to the Palace. 
Considering the immense assemblage on 
the river and its banks, we are happy to 
say, that we heard but of few accidents, 
and only one of a fatal nature, that of a 
young man who was pushed off a wharf at 
Bankside, and drowned; though only a 
very short time in the water. Three men 
were taken into custody charged with the 
offence. 

The new London Bridge consists of five 
beautiful semi-elliptical arches, the respec- 
tive spans of which are, the first or end 
arches, on each side, 130 feet ; the second 
arches on each side, 140 feet; and the 
centre arch, which rises 29 feet six inches 
above high-water mark, 152 feet. These 
are constructed solely of granite, of the 
finest description and workmanship, from 
the quarries of Devonshire, Aberdeen, and 
Cornwall.—The width of the carriage-way 
over the Bridge is 36 feet, and the footways 
9 feet on each side, making a total width of 
54 feet. 

At present, we believe the gross ex- 
penses of the erection of the Bridge exceed 
£650,000—a sum far beyond the original 
estimate, but fully justified by the advan- 
tageous alterations adopted in the plans. 
The purchases of property to open the 
approaches to the new Bridge are not 
included in this calculation. 

The Bridge will be free, funds having 
been chiefly supplied from the bridge-house 
estates, and a grant of £200,000, from the 
Treasury. The design for the Bridge was 
made by the late Mr. Rennie; his succes- 
sors, the Messrs. Rennie, executed it. 


—@— 


ON THE CORONATION OF GEORGE III. AND 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

[This essay appeared in the London Chronicle, 
jast after the Coronation, September 22nd, 1761. 
The composition was, at the time, generally at- 
tributed to Dr. Johnson, who was known to be 
a frequent writer in that paper.) 

Ir is with life as with air : without frequent 
ventillations, it would sicken and stagnate, 
and therefore it is so ordered, that not only 
our appetites and passions, but our very 
reason, or desire of knowledge, should also 
concur in this wholesome and necessary 
operation. 

Curiosity may be called a kind of middle 
principle, between reason and passion ; be- 
cause it seems to be in alliance with both. 
While under the influence, and employed 


in the service of the understanding, it belongs 
to the former ; when merely the slave of the 
= to the latter. 

ven in this its lowest operation, if it 
does not exceed a breeze, or moderate gale, 
it has its uses, and may be indulged, what- 
ever the over-wise may pronounce, without 
the least imputation. t, in case it is 
suffered to gather to a storm, or to involve 
us in its vortex, like a tornado, we become 
the creatures of its power; and, from that 
moment, begging pardon for so proble- 
matical an expression, we are never at rest 
unless we are in motion, 

So much of levity and vanity there is in 
our composition, so near akin are we to the 
chaff and feathers we laugh at, for being the 
sport of every flurry, that, in the early part of 
our lives at least, few or none of us are in a 
capacity to make the necessary resistance. 
On the contrary, we are never so well 
pleased, as when we abandon ourselves to 
every impulse ; nor could the angel intro- 
duced by Addison in his campaign, be more 
happy in the direction of his whirlwind, 
than we are in being swept away by ours. 

And having mentioned an angel, we may, 
perhaps, adventure also to mention the 
ladies, A flight may be called their ele- 
ment: and when we consider how many of 
them annually flutter away their precious 
lives in this transporting giddiness, a com- 
pliment becomes due to the worshipful 
company of parish clerks, on their politeness, 
for not having as yet inserted an article in 
their weekly bills, which might stand in con- 
tradistinction to that of the sTILL-BoRN. 

Of the vulgar I had rather speak with 
compassion than bitterness ; and yet, when 
I sleet on the play-house calenture, which 
has seized them with such violence, that they 
had rather be stifled to-day, than wait till 
to-morrow for the same gratification, then 
attainable with ease and safety, pity seems 
to be thrown away upon them; and the 
discipline of St. Luke’s more necessary 
to be called for.* Let this suffice to shew, 
that I am for confining it to its proper 
bounds, 

An ordinary entertainment, I therefore, 
argue, would be resorted to with an ordinary 
appetite ; but an extraordinary one, such as 
the late coronation was, might be allowed to 
have a suitable effect upon us. It had, 
indeed, a just and rational title to the atten- 
tion of the public ; and it was, perhaps, an 
argument of. much pride, or little sensibility, 

* This alludes to the splendid spectacle of the 
Coronation, got up at Covent-garden theatre by 
Rich the manager, who was said to have expended 
four thousand pounds in velvet alone, for teat 5 


geant. Butas the performance brought crow 
houses, the speculation proved very fortunate. 
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and ceremonies are essentials in govern- 
ment. But then it is, besides, one of the 
most august that Europe has left, to boast of 
—venerable it is for the traces of the manners, 
habits, and, customs of our ancestors retained 
in it; and over and above all, what more 
significant effort can a great and opulent 
and splendid nation like this make, to dis- 
play its magnificence, than, by forming one 
great assemblage of all the ranks and de- 
grees of which it is com ? 

Now, that the assem I am speaking 
of was very nearly thus formed, the recol- 
lection of every spectator may furnish suf- 
ficient proofs. But, as some are found to 

want of memory, in hope to be com- 
plimented with the excess of wit,—as others 
are too idle to make use of any talent 
are of,—and as the Earl Marshal's 
erro waste paper in most families 
by this time,—I will * at the trouble of veri- 
fying out of it, with an addition here and 
there of an index, what therein was not to 
expected. Had the herb-woman and her 
maidens been the simplicities they ought 
to have been, instead of the finicals they 
proved to be, they might have passed 
well enough for the representatives of our 
villagery. 

The drums and trumpets in the front of 
the procession, the gentlemen pensioners 
stationed round the two royal, though un- 
sightly canopies, and the yeomen of the 

in the rear, must be admitted, so far 
at least as show is concerned, as military 
ingredients; to say nothing of the soldiers, 
who should have kept the peace of the 
platform. 

The dignitaries of the city will insist on 
passing as an epitome of all that is impor- 
tant in it. From the appearance of the 
King’s chaplains, and the gentlemen of the 
privy chamber, we have some portion or 
other of his Majesty’s household in sight all 
the way. 

Due honour is done to the high eourt of 
Chancery, by the insertion of the Clerks and 
Masters thereof; and while upon this topic, 
we may be allowed to speak by anticipa- 
tion, of the super-eminent station kept in 
reserve for the Lord High Chancellor him- 
self. 

The King’s Attorney-General, (colleagued 
with the Solicitor-General he should have 
been,) the brethren of the coif, and my 
lords the Judges, presented the venerable 
figure of the law. 

The remainder of our cathedral pomp 
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The plumage of the Knights of the Bath 
furnished the ladies versed in romance 
with the phantom of their dear departed 
chivalry. 
the courtesy of England, the lords of 
his Majesty’s council, not being peers of 
i t, were to be regarded as the very 
wer of the house of commons. But, un- 
fortunately for them, Mr. Pitt, the Atlas of 
the state, did not choose to honour them 
with his presence; and fortunately for his 
Majesty and his subjects, it was a glorious 
day notwithstanding. 

Proceed we now to the Right Reverend 
Fathers of the Church ; no longer, it is true, 
mitred, crosiered, and otherwise adorned as 
in the days of delusion and superstition ; 
but so enrobed, nevertheless, as might best 
exemplify the piety, gravity, and moderation 
so essential to their functions. 

In the several orders of the peerage, as 
arranged, we have the scale of honour be- 
fore our eyes, from the baron to the duke ; 
and to all that is grand and senatorial in 
the institution itself, the accompaniment of 
the ladies has been most judiciously con- 
trived, for the sake of superadding to it all 
that belongs to beauty, grace, and splendour. 

Perhaps, it is to shew that there is some- 
thing more essential in power than titles, 
that the great personages who hold the high 
offices of state, though belonging to the 
peerage, are selected to form a corps by 
themselves. 

The dukes and no dukes of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, we are to suppose, make 
their appearance after these, as vouchers for 
the title of our kings to the throne of France. 

The princes of the blood royal, each in 
his order, according to the laws of prece- 
dency, are so placed, as to be the immediate 
harbingers of his Majesty. 

But even the Queen Consort, though 
royally robed, crowned, sceptred, and 
attended, and consequently to be con- 
sidered as a figure in chief, appears in re- 
lation to the throne but as a subordinate. 
To her happy presence, however, we owe the 
most striking part of the solemnity. The sight 
of Lady Augusta, in her train, could not but 
excite a warm wish in every bosom that the 
like illustrious lot could somewhere have 
been found for her; and if such a station 
could have been assigned to her royal 
mother as became her state and dignity, the 
groupe would have been complete*. 


* She not long after became the wife of the here- 
ditary prince of Brunswick ; by whom she bad the 
late unfortunate Caroline, mother of the late 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
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In the amiable, gracious, and captivating 
of the King, surrounded with all the 
insignia of power, pomp, and majesty, the 
of the day was consum m 
Kinc,—if in these mutinous times, 
when so preposterous a struggle is main- 
cdand toast the servant above his lord, a 
subject may venture to assert the rights of 
his sovereign,—the Kine is the source of all 
the titles and honours which passed in 
parade before him ; the distributor of all the 
offices exercised under him; the master- 
spring of every civil and military move- 
ment; and all these powers and preroga- 
tives are constitutionally vested in him, that 
he, and he alone, the parliament not sitting, 
might be the guardian of the community. 
By the kings-at-arms, heralds, pursui- 
vants, &c., whose very business is parade, 
and whose habits are declaratory of their 
office, the whole procession was to have 
been methodized, arranged, and conducted, 
under the Earl Marshal, as commander-in- 
chief; and for this purpose, it may be pre- 
sumed, they were interspered through the 
whole 


Was, therefore, this vast combination of 
forms, orders, and dignities, to be considered 
as a mere ceremonial? I again repeat it, 
the very pomp of the show would have been 
worth the curiosity of the crowds who came 
to be spectators of it. 

But they must have little knowledge, 
indeed, who take the shell for the kernel. 
It is true, the king is virtually bound to his 
people, and the people to their king, the 
moment he enters on the kingly office. But 
the reciprocal duties of the governor and 
the governed are not to rest on implication 
only: on the contrary, the covenant be- 
tween them is, by a positive law, to be re- 
newed on the one hand, and assented to on 
the other. At the time of the coronation, 
this great interchange of fealties is to be 
explicitly and ot a The king 
is personally presented to his le ; they 
are on the - hand chek, vieken they 
are willing to be his subjects ; and he is 
not crowned till their assent has been speci- 
fied by their acclamations. He then takes 
the great oath to discharge his sublime office 
according to law, justice, and mercy ; and 
also to conform to the other conditions pre- 
scribed by the constitution ; and having so 
done, he receives in his royal state the 
homage of the peers, which, till then, can- 
not be legally exacted. 

—@—_—_ 
MISSIONARY COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tue society of the friends of the Hebrew 
nation have lost no time in carrying into 








effect the resolution adopted by them at 
their anniversary, ing an institution 
for the reception of converted Hebrews ; 
wherein they might be taught useful trades, 
in a manner similar to that practised at the 
institution at Camden-town, which is open 
to inquiring Hebrews only. See Imperial 
Magazine for June, p. 277. 

A committee was immediately elected ; 

who examined such vacant houses as ap- 

eligible ; com the terms on 
which each was offered ; and, out of these, 
selected one, situate No. 10, Durham- 
place East, Hackney-road. This house, 
entered upon at Midsummer last, has been 
furnished and fitted up for the reception of 
the institution, with all convenient speed. 
Behind it, and immediately contiguous, an 
ample garden, and extensive conveniences, 
at once give sufficient room, and constitute 
a fine, open, airy situation for the destituté 
sons of faithful Abraham—the friend of 
God ; who, converted to the knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, long to 
attain some useful trade, in the exercise of 
which they may be enabled, on quitting 
these premises, to provide things honest in 
the sight of all men. 

The severe illness and lamented death of 
the Rev. C. S. Hawtrey, A.M., one of the 
secretaries of this society, the latter of which 
took place on Sunday morning, July 17, de- 
ranged, at the moment, the plans, and, 
during a short period, delayed the opening 
of this asylum, But, with due resignation 
to the inscrutable providences of Jehovah, 
the opening of “The Operative Jewish 
Convert's Institution,” for thus it is deno- 
minated, took place on Thursday, the 14th 
of July. 

The Rev. J. C. Reichardt, who was 
unanimously elected superintendent of this 
institution, and who resides on the pre- 
mises, offered up, on this occasion, fervent 
prayers, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; invoking 
the blessings of God upon all the promoters 
of this undertaking, its officers, its present 
and future inmates, upon Israel, scattered 
over all the earth, and the Israel of God in 
every nation under heaven, and upon all 
men. 

Five of the sons of Abraham have been 
admitted into this institution, who have 
been sometime baptized into His church, 
and profess faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
for these, and others who may hereafter be 
admitted, an able master has been pro- 
vided, to teach the art of shoemaking ; and 
this, for the present, is the only trade prac- 
tised or taught. 

The house of mercy is thus opened ; the 





























































they cry, “Who is on the Lord’s side, 
who?” and individually say to their fellow 


thine hand.” “ Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah; not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers, in 
the “day that I took them by the hand, to 
bring them out of the land of Egypt: 
— My covenant they brake, although 

was an husband unto them, saith the 
Lord :) but this shall be the covenant that 
I will make with the house of Israel : After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put My 
law in their inward , and write it in 
their hearts; and will be their God, and 
they shall be My people. And they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour, 
and every man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lord : for they shall all know Me, from 
the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith the Lord: for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin no 


On Sunday, August 14, I witnessed the 
baptism of another son of Abraham, at 
Somers’ Chapel, by the Rev. T. I. Judkin, 
M.A., previous to the morning service 
therein. The Hebrew youth, who then 
publicly professed his faith in the great 
Redeemer, has been for some time, and 
now is, an inmate of the Hebrew institu- 
tion, Camden-town: and having rendered 
himself useful, by an upright and correct 
discharge of the office of accountant there- 
in, is much respected. He had many 
struggles with the enemy of souls, ere his 
faith became fixed, as to the divinity of 
Jesus Christ: but before the hallowing 
teachings of the Holy Ghost, his unbelief 
gradually melted away; and, previous to 
his baptism, he expressed himself in terms 
which left no doubt upon the minds of 
those who witnessed his initiation into the 
Christian church, that Christ was formed in 
him, the hope of glory. 

This convert, in addition to his Jewish 
names, received the christian name of 
James. The second chapter of the Epistle 
of St. James, being the lesson for the day, was 
read and commented upon, at the Hebrew 
institution, Camden-town, on the Friday 
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evening previous to his baptism, during the 
weekly service, held on those evenings 
there on the beginning of the ancient 
Sabbath, and the impression upon the 
minds of all present was most solemn and 


In order to present no obstacle to the 
inquiring Jew, on his entrance into the 
Hebrew institution, the Jewish sabbath has 
been, from the first, kept by the inmates, 
as well as the Christian sabbath: and, 
therefore, the superintendent causes the bell 
to be rung, in order to call the whole to 
attend a solemn service, at seven o’clock on 
every Friday evening, as the commence- 
ment of that sabbath. After prayer, por- 
tions of the psalms or prophets are sung or 
chanted in the Hebrew language; solemn 
prayer is then offered up to Jehovah ; and 
the lessons for the day are read, through- 
out, in order. Every man having a bible 
before him, in the language which he un. 
derstands, (for several of the inmates are 
foreigners, and do not understand the 
English language,) the superintendent reads 
the first verse ; the person next to him, on 
the left, reads the second; and so on, in 
succession, until it becomes the superin- 
tendent’s turn to read again, and until the 
chapters are ended: every man reading in 
the language to which he is accustomed. 
Comments are then made upon these read- 
ings ; doubts, suggested by the inmates, are 
solved by the teachers, and exhortations 
are delivered by them, arising out of the 
subjects treated upon ; and translations are 
verbally made to those who do not under- 
stand English. Singing then recommences, 
in the Hebrew tongue, and the service is 
concluded with solemn prayer. 

Wu. Corpwett. 

King Square, August 17, 1831. 
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Tue Sun enters the equinoctial sign Libra 
on the 23d, at 46 minutes past 7 in the 
evening, when the Autumnal quarter com- 
mences, and the days and nights are again 
of equal length in every part of the world. 
His semi-diameter on the 1st is 15 minutes 
53 seconds and a tenth, and on the 25th, 15 
minutes 59 seconds and 3 tenths. 

The moon is new on the 6th, at 33 mi- 
nutes past 8 in the morning; she enters 
her first quarter on the 14th, at 42 minutes 
past 4 in the morning; is full on the 21st, 
at 55 minutes past 9 in the evening; and 
enters her last quarter on the 28th, at 28 
minutes past 4 in the afternoon. On the 
11th, at 14 minutes 30 seconds past 8 in 
the evening, she is in conjunction with y 


















tion at London. 

The planet Mereury passes the Sun at 
his inferior conjunction on the 26th at 6 in 
the evening. Venus is still situated in the 
western hemisphere during the evenings of 
this month ; is stationary on the 17th 
near 63 Virginis, Mars is in conjunction 
with the Sun on the 24th, at 3 in the after- 
noon. The noble planet Jupiter is still a 
conspicuous and interesting object in the 
constellation of the Goat. There are ten 
visible eclipses of his satellites this month, 
namely, five emersions of the first, in the 
following order; on the 4th at 42 minutes 
1 second past 11 in the evening; on the 
13th, at 6 minutes 23 seconds past 8 in the 
evening ; on the 20th, at 1 minute 57 se- 
conds past 10 in the evening ; on the 27th, 
at 57 minutes 36 seconds past 11 in the 
evening ; and on the 29th, at 26 minutes 
29 seconds past 6 in the evening ;—three 
emersions of the second ; on the 4th at 30 
minutes 25 seconds past | in the morning; 
on the 21st, at 58 minutes, 31 seeonds past 
7 in the evening; and on the 28th, at 34 
minutes past 10 in the evening; and an 
emersion of the third, on the 21st, at 13 mi- 
nutes 22 seconds past 9 in the evening ; 
also an immersion of the same satellite on 
the 28th at 41 minutes 29 seconds past 9 
in the evening. Saturn is too near the Sun 
to be visible this month. The Georgian 
planet is situated near $ Capricorn, and 
to the west of Jupiter, 
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ON PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 


“ A workman that needeth not to be apemes . 
aul. 

He should not preach Christ, to put men to pain ; 

Above or before, ’tis labour in vain; 

Beneath or against them, to trifle or drive, 

Nor yet to amuse them the preacher should strive. 


I wouLp not at the sinner preach, 

To irritate bis latent pride ; 

Or, by an angry form of speech, 

His failings, sins, and weakness chide. 
In tender love, I will embalm 

Reproof and pity where I can, 

For love will always bear the palm, 

It charms the heart, and melts the man. 


I would not preach above his head, 

To make him wonder at my wit; 

Lest any leave the place unfed, 

My labour’d style the cause of it : 

Above bim, let me always stand, 

The teacher should excel the taught ; 

But not so technically grand, 

As if his praise alone [ sought. 

I would not preach for mere display 

Before the people, to express 

How clever I can show away 

My handsome form and fine address : 
2D. SERIES, NO, 9,—VOL. I. 


POETRY. 
Libre, which is attended with an occulta-— 


Nor would I preach deneath this par, 
Show less of reading, zeal, and wit, 
A noviee at the ecritie’s bar, 

For pulpit mastership unfit ; 

In office high, in talent low, 

Of every pew the sneer and jest, 
And only like a fire-fly glow, 

When I might shine a star confest. 


Against them I would seldom preach, 
A wounded spirit who can bear? 

But rather heal with melting speech, 
Than drive them onward to despair: 
What, put the sinner on the rack! 
And to the brink of madness urge, 

As if my sermons stole the black 

Of gloomy hell, a scorpion scourge? 


1 would not to amuse them strive, 
With eomicalities of style; 

Or in the depth of bumour dive, 

To courta grin, or woo a smile: 

The pulpit is a solemn place, 

And no meridian for a joke ; 

In Paul 1 nothing witty trace, 
Weighty were all the words he spoke. 


I would not for the people shape 
A course to soothe a curious ear, 
‘Tarn Proteus, scaramouch, or ape, 
And round and round the compass veer. 
Still I would seek to please and move 
By every means within my power, 
And candy harsher truth in love ; 
A crabbed priest is sure to sour. 
To saint and sinner let me preaeh, 
As one commission'd from above ; 
And, where the law has made a breach, 
Repair it with the balm of love : 
Like Moses, meek, like Jesus, mild, 
And, dignified without offence, 
Treat every sinver as a child 
With tender-hearted eloquence. 
Josavua Magspen. 


——@-—— 
TO MARIA. 
By the Rev, J. Young. 


“Can earth produce so fair a thing? 


And yet bow frail such beauty.” Prior, 


Maaia! on thy natal day, 
(Though not of vere birth,) 

A bard attempts a simple lay, 
To celebrate thy worth. 


Thou all of female loveliness, 
Thou seraph-formed thing ; 

As if made mortal but to bless, 
Or some new bliss to bring. 


I hail thee, as thy mother's pride, 
Thy father’s lov'd one, too; 

On high mast swell joy’s silver tide, 
While thee their ebild they view. 


If beauty’s self could move the string, 
Or rouse the tuneful choir, 

Thy cherub charms the pow’r would bring, 
The sons of song inspire. 


Like a fair bud, of richest hue, 
Of opening promise fair, 

In truth thou art,—but, ab, as true 
A worm may nestle there, 


As sweet a plant as eye can see,— 
Of such subduing pow'r; 
As half t’ induee idolatry, 
May perish in an hour. 
As softly breathes my lyre, to hail 
With joy thy natal day; 
It trembles, lest so fair a thing 
Should lead the heart astray. 
3H 153.—voL. XIII. 
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But if, Marsa, life and years 

Of | date be thine; 
May , such as charms and cheers, 
In thee with lustre shine. 


Beauty must fade and youth decay, 
Both sink inte the tomb,— 

But virtue’s charms fade not away, 
They live, and ever bloom. 


No better prayer my heart can pray— 
Nor less than this it shall ;— 

That such adorning ever may 
Clothe thee and thine, sweet girl. 

Brigg. 
——@—_—— 
A DEFINITION OF PATIENCE. 
“ Tih Odiper bropévovrec.”—St. Paul. 


TALK ye of patience, resignation, faith, 
Firm courage, Christian fortitude, and hope ? 
*Tis well to talk ; but, better still to shew 
The er of these ; when all are needful found : 
Tis in the trying hour their strength is seen ; 
Not in the seasons prosperous and gay, hearts 
When smooth the path you tread; and all your 
Can wish is held in full enjoyment sweet ; 
Yourself, a lovely wife, and children dear ; 
All healthy, free from want or wo ; and bright 
The animating prospects you behold ; 
(What trial bere?) thus circumstanced, now 
You may have patience. Wanting still the proof! 
Let providential circumstances frown ; 
Or sickness wither that delightful bloom 
So lately seen on lovely children gay ; 
Let fell disease attack your bosom friend, 
Or nizing pain your person sejze ; 
Let death devour the lives of those yon love ; 
And lay them prostrate in the silent tomb ; 
Let health, beloved friends, and wealth depart, 
And leave us all alone : the seasons these, 
When patience may be seen in men of prayer. 
Not hardihood, insensibility, 
Or sullen apathy—the stoic’s pride : 
No place have these within the patient soul. 
A sensibility of pain acute, 
Is quite essential to the perfect work 
Of patience. There she triumphs; while she gives 
Support, superior to affliction’s power. 
A patient man may weep, for “ Jesus wept ;” 
And “ groan’d in spirit ;’ heaving deep the sigh, 
Which cloth’d his enemies with guilty shame, 
While smarting under his chastising hand, 
Of whose parental kindness we have proof. 
To feel no sorrow,—careless then to be,— 
Is like the senseless, sullen, stubborn boy, 
Who, while his father smites, rebels the more. 
A disposition so besotted, sure 
Is far from Christian patience. We define 
This soul-supporting grace to be,—a calm 
Submission to the will of God, in want,— 
A suffering keen afflictive pain, in faith,— 
Resigning all we have to him, who rules 
In wisdom infinite—whose goodness makes 
Afflictions serve his purposes of grace, 

Wa, Stones. 

——>——— 
ON PRAYER. 


The following verses were written, on seeing a 
family prayer-book, which contained these words 
in the margin—“ This book is intended to assist 
those who have not yet acquired the happy art of 
addressing themselves to God in scriptural and 
appropriate language ;” by a poor man, Killy- 
leagh, County Down, Ireland. 

Blagdon, April 2, 1831. 
Waite prayer is deem’d an art so happ , 
By a few whom others rule, 
Jesus, teach me its importance, 
In thy self-denying school. 


Prayer is the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of man : 

God’s exalted—man abased— 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


Epmunp Dyer. 


God alone ean teach his children 
By his Spirit how to pray ; 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge 
What to ask, and what to say. 


Why should men then manufacture 
Books of prayer, to get them sold ? 

Sad delusion—striveto barter 
Christ’s prerogative for gold. 


Where's the book, or school, or college, 
That can teach a man to — 

Words they give, from worldly knowledge ; 
** Learn of Christ, he is the way.” 


Why ask money from the people, 
For these barren books of prayer? 
Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
ut, alas! Christ is not there. 


Those who seek shail surely find him, 
Not in books, he reigns within ; 

Formal prayers can never reach him, 
Neither can he dwell with sin, 


Words are free as they are common, 
Some in them have wondrous skill ; 
Saving “ Lord” will never save them ; 

Those he loves who do his will. 


Words may please the lofty fancy, 
Music charm the listening ear, 

Pompous sounds may please the giddy; 
But is Christ the Saviour there ? 


Christ’s the way, the path to heaven, 
Life is ours, if him we know : 

Those who can pray, he has taught them ; 
Those who can’t, to him should go. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parent dear ? 

Ask in faith, then, God’s our father ; 
He's at hand, and he will hear. 


Prayer is an easy, simple duty, 
is the language of the soul ; 
Grace deman‘s it ; grace receives it ; 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not graceful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form ; 
Such a fancy presupposes, 
That by words we God can charm. 


God alone must be exalted ; 
Every earthly thought must fall; 
Such the prayer and praise triumphant, 
Then does God reign over all. 


Every heart should be atemp!e; 
God should dwell our souls within ; 
Every day should be a sabbath, 
Every hour redeem’d from sin; 


Every place, a place of worship ; 
Every time, a time of prayer ; 
Every sigh should rise to heaven ; 

Every wish should anchor there. 


Heart-felt sighs and heaven-born wishes, 
Or the poor uplifted eye, 

All are prayers that Goa will answer ; 
They ascend bis throne on high. 


Spirit of prayer ! be thou the portion 
Of all those who wait in time ; 

Help us, shield us, lead us, guide us, 
Thine the praise, the glory thine. 


a 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. MARY TIGHE, 
AUTHORESS OF THE POEM oF “ Psycne.” 


Farr flower! who, born to fade—and die ; 
In nature’s brightest bloom: 

Thy smile—sueceeded by a sigh, 

Thy beauty—by the tomb. 


So let me die, like thee, when pure ; 
Through sufferings long refin'd : 
So let me be, in Christ secure! 
When death enshrouds my mind. 





REVIEW.——-THE WORKS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 


Review.— The Entire Works of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, A. M. with a Brief Me- 
moir of his Life, and a Critical Esti- 
mate of his Character and Writings. 
Published under the Superintendence of 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. F.R. A.S. 
Sc. Vol. I, Sermons, Charges, and 
Circular Letters, 8vo. pp. 524. Holds- 
worth and Ball, London, 1831. 


Tuat Robert Hall was one of the brightest 
luminaries of his age, no person acquainted 
with his character, talents, and writings, 
can fora moment doubt. To the body of 
Christians with whom he more immediately 
associated, he was a distinguished honour ; 
to the christian name, he was a splendid 
ornament; and to the church at large, he 
has imparted a lustre which the lapse of 
centuries will not be able to tarnish. 

During Mr. Hall’s life, his publications 
were not numerous; but the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of those which he could be induced 
to lay before the world, caused among his 
friends a sincere regret that they were not 
more diversified and more extended. No 
solicitations could, however, induce him to 
depart from his constitutional modesty, and 
at his death a general opinion prevailed, 
that the emanations of his richly stored and 
gigantic mind would cease for ever to 
illuminate the hemisphere from which he 
had taken a final departure. 

We find, however, from a prospectus 
prefixed to this volume, that, from ma- 
nuscripts which he has left, letters written 
to his friends, and discourses which have 
been taken down from his lips, together 
with a memoir of his life, and a critical 
estimate of his character and writings, six 
octavo volumes may be expected. These 
are announced to appear in the following 
order, Vol. I. Sermons, Charges, and Cir- 
cular Letters. II. Tracts on Terms of Com- 
munion, and John’s Baptism. III. Tracts 
chiefly political, IV. Reviews and mis- 
cellaneous pieces. V. Sermons from the 
author’s own manuscripts, with a selection 
from his letters. VI. Sermons from notes 
taken while they were preached: with 
memoirs of the life of the author, and 
a review of his writings. An accurate 
portrait of Mr. Hall is also promised to 
accompany one of these volumes. 

Among the discourses which this first 
volume contains, are included Mr. Hall’s 
celebrated sermon on ‘the Influence of 
Modern Infidelity ;” “ Reflections on 
War ;” and a discourse on “ the Death of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte.” We select these by name from 
others which are less generally known, as 
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master-pieces of the author’s splendid 
talents, and unrivalled mental energies. 
Throughout all his discourses, charges, and 
circular letters, the vigorous working of the 
same powerful intellect is ible; but 
in those we have named, the expansion of 
his mind, the accuracy of his Taniaiien. 
tions, and the acuteness of his reasonings, 
shine forth in one continued blaze of unsul- 
lied lustre. 

We well remember when “ Modern Infi- 
delity, considered with respect to its Influ- 
ence on Society,” first made its appearance, 
that a very powerful sensation was excited 
among various classes of readers. The 
friends of infidelity stood aghast, on be- 
holding their dagon tumbled from his 
throne ; while its foes rejoiced with no mo- 
derate share of exultation, at the triumphs 
which this production had achieved. 

The following brief extracts can hardly 
fail to place this masterly performance in 
an auspicious light. : 


“ The sceptical, or irreligious system, subverts 
the whole foundation of morals. It may be as- 
sumed as a maxim, that no person can be required 
to act contrary to his greatest good, or his 
highest interest, comprehensively viewed in re- 
lation to the whole duration of his being. It is 
often our duty to forego our own interest par- 
tially, to sacritice a smaller pleasure for the sake 
of a greater, to incur a present evilin pursuit of 
a distant good of more consequence. In a word, 
to arbitrate among interfering claims of ineli- 
nation, is the moral arithmetic of haman life. 
But to risk the happiness of the whole duration 
of our being in any case whatever, were it pos- 
sible, would be foolish; because the sacrifice 
must, by the nature of it, be so great as to pre- 
clude the possibility of compensation. 

“ As the present world, on sceptical principles, 
is the only place of recompense, whenever the 
practice of virtue fails to promise the greatest 
sum of present good, cases which often oceur in 
reality, and much oftener in appearance, every 
motive to virtuous conduct is superseded ; a de- 
viation from rectitude becomes a part of wisdom ; 
and should the path of virtue, in addition to this) 
be obstructed by disgrace, torment, or death, to 
persevere would be madness and folly, and a 
violation of the first and most essential law of 
nature. Virtue,on these principles, being in num. 
berlees instances at war with self-preservation, 
never can, or ought, to become a fixed habit of 
the mind. 

“The system of infidelity is not only incapable 
of arming virtue for great and trying occasions, 
but leaves it unsupported in the most ordinary 
occurrences. In vain will its advocates appeal 
to a moral sense, to benevolence and sympathy ; 
for it is undeniable that these impulses may 
overcome. In vain will they expatiate on the 
tranquillity and pleasure attendant on a virtuous 
course : for though you may remind the offender, 
that in disregarding them he has violated his na- 
ture, and that a conduct consistent with them is 

roductive of much internal satisfaction ; yet if 
ve reply, that his taste is of a different sort, that 
there are other gratifications which he values 
more,and that every man must choose his own 
pleasures, the argument is at an end. 

“Rewards and punishments, assigned by infi- 
nite power, afford a palpable and pressing motive 
which can never be neglected, without renouncing 
the character of a rational creature: but tastes 
and relishes are not to be preseribed. 

“A motive in which the reason of man shall 
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enforcing the of virtue at all 
times seasons, enters inte the very essence 
of moral obligation. Modern infidelity snpplies 
no such motive: is therefore and 
ines a system of enervation, turpitude, 
an ce. 
“This chasm in the construction of morals ean 
ow be plied by the firm belief of a rewarding 
a pode Deity, who binds duty and happi- 
neé$s, though they may seem distant, in an indis- 
soluble chain; without whieh, whatever assumes 
the name of virtue, is nota principle, but a feel- 
ing; not a determinate rule, bat a fluctuating 
expedient, varying with the tastes of individuals, 

changing with the scenes of life.—p. 22. 


In a strain corresponding with that of 
the precedi es, the author pro- 
ceeds to the of his discourse. In ar- 


gument he never languishes, in language 
he never becomes inelegant. Throughout 
nearly eighty pages, he pursues infidelity in 
all its windings, paradoxes, and retreats, 
assailing its principles in various forms, 
exposing the specious sophisms by which 
it imposes on mankind, and demonstratin 
its utter insufficiency to erect the tanderd 
of virtue, or to teach its votaries the nature 
and extent of moral obligation. A perusal 
of this admirable composition will fully jus- 
tify these laudatory observations. 

From Mr. Hall’s discourse on the Death 
of the Princess Charlotte, it was our in- 
tention to have taken several quotations ; 
but other claims admonish us that we must 
be content with his pathetic introduction to 
that melancholy event. Having eloquentl 
adverted to the false confidence whic 
worldly and exalted station are 
calculated to inspire, he ai 8, for a proof 
of the instability and eaehy attached to 
every thing here below, to the unexpected 
death of the Princess, which at that mo- 
ment had drawn forth a nation’s tears. 


“ Let them turn their eyes then for a moment, 
to this illustrious Princess ; who, while she lived, 
concentred in herself whatever distinguishes the 
higher orders of society, and may now be con- 
sidered as addressing them from the tomb. 

“ Born to inberit the most illustrious monarchy 
in the world, and united to the object of her 
choice, whose virtues amply justified ber pre- 
ference, she enjoyed (what is not always the pri- 
vilege of rank) the highest cownubial felicity, and 
had the ne ae of combining all the tranquil 
enjoyments of private life with the splendour of 
a royal station. Placed on the summit of society, 
to her every eye was turned, in ber every hope 
was centred, and nothing was wanting to complete 
her felicity, except perpetuity. ‘To a grandeur 
of mind suited to her royal birth and lofty desti- 
nation, she joined an exquisite teste for the 
beauties of nature, and the charms of retirement; 
where, far from the gaze of the multitude, and 
the frivolous agitations of fashionable life, she 
employed her hours in visiting, with her distin- 
guished consort, the cottages of the poor, in im- 
proving her virtues, in perfeeting her reason, and 
acquiring the knowledge best adapted to qualify 
her for the possession of power and the eares of 
empire. One thing only was wanting to render 
our satisfaction complete, in the prospect of the 
accession of such a princess: it was, that she 
might become the living mother of children. 

“The long-wished-for moment at length ar- 
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rived: but, alas! the event antici 


eagerness will form the most me ly part of 
our history.”—p. 337, 


These observations are calcu. 
lated to awaken more than ordinary ex- 
pectations. Nor are they awakened in 
vain. Throughout the subsequent parts of 
the discourse they are fully gratified. The 
dignity of the preacher's language, and the 
elevation of his thoughts, keep pace with 
the solemnity of the occasion ; incessantly 
chaining the attention of his hearers, and 
allowing them no time to diminish the 
grandeur of his subject, by wandering 
into the doubtful regions of speculative 
anticipation. 

The last discourse which this volume 
contains, has an immediate reference to the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ, in which the 
innocent is considered as a substitute for 
the guilty. This doctrine has long been a 
stumbling-block to the wise of this world, 
and the source of a favourite objection with 
infidelity. The following will show the 
strength and manner in which Mr. Hall 
argues on this very momentous subject. 

“ That the voluntary substitution of an innocent 
person in the stead of the guilty, may be capable 
of answering the ends of justice, nothing seems 
more necessary, than that the substitute shonld 
be of equal consideration, at least, to the party in 
whose bebalf he interposes. The interests sacri- 
ficed by the suffering party, should not be of less 
cost and valne than those which are secured by 
such a procedare, 

“ But the aggregate value of those interesis 
must be rae to be in some proportion to the 
rank and — of the party to which they be- 
long. As a sacrifice to justice, the life of a peasant 
must, on this principle, be deemed a most inade- 
quate substitute for that of a personage of the 
highest order, We would consider the requisitions 
of justice eluded, rather than satisfied, by such a 
commutation. It is on this ground, that St. Panl 
declares it to be impossible for the blood of bulls 
and of goats to take away sine; the intrinsic 
meanness of the brute creation being such, that a 
victim taken from thence could be of no considera- 
tion in the eyes of offended justice. They were 
qualified to exhibit, as he reminds us, @ remem- 
brance of sin every year, but are utterly unequal 
to the expiation of its guilt. In this view, the 
redemption of the haman race seemed to be hope- 
less ; and their escape from merited destraction, on 
any principles connected with law and justice, 
absolutely impossible. For where could an ade- 

uate substitate be found? Where, among the 

escendants of Adam, partakers of flesh and 
blood, could one be selected, of such pre-eminent 
dignity and worth, that Ais oblation of himself 
should be deemed a fit and proper equivalent to the 
whole race of man? to say nothing of the impos- 
sibility of finding there a spotless victim (aed no 
other could be accepted.) Who is there that ever 
possessed that prodigious superiority in all the 
qualities which aggraidize their possessor, to every 
other member of the human family, whieb shall 
entitle him to be the representative, either in action 
or in suffering, of the whole human race? In order 
to be capable of becoming a victim, he must be 
invested with a frailand mortal nature; but the 
possession of such a nature reduces him to that 
equality with his brethren, that joint participation 
pe ome Mn and infirmity, which totally disqnalifies 
him for becoming a substitute. Here a dilemma 
presents itself, from which there seems no possi- 
bility of eseape. tf aman is ieft to enconuter the 


with sach 
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judicial effects of his sentence, bis ruin is sealed 
and inevitable. If he is redeemed by a substitute, 
that substitute must p contradictory attri- 
butes, a combination of qualities not to be found 
within the compass of human nature. He must be 
frail and mortal, or he cannot die a sacrifice; be 
must possess ineffable dignity, or he cannot merit 
as a substitute, 

“Such were the apparently insurmountable 
difficulties which obstructed the salvation of man 
by any methods | of the divine character ; 
snch the darkness and perplexity which involved 
his prospects, that it is mare than probable the 
highest created intelligence would not have been 
equal to the solution of the question, Mow shail 
man be just with God? 

“« The mystery hid from ages and generations, 
the mystery of Christ crucified dispels the ob- 
security, and presents, in the person of the Re- 
deemer, all the qualifications which human con- 
ception can embody, as contributing to the perfect 
character of a substitute. By his participation of 
flesh and blood, he becomes susceptible of suffering, 
and possesses within himself the materials of a 
sacrifice. By its personal union with the eternal 
Word, the sufferings sustained in a nature thus 
assumed, acquired an infinite value, so as to be 
justly di more than equivalent to the penalty 
originally denounced. 

‘* His assumption of the human nature, made his 
oblation of himself possible ; his possession of the 
divine rendered it efficient: and thus, weakness 
and power, the imperfections incident to a frail 
and mortal creature, and the exemption from 
these ; the attributes of time, and those of eternity ; 
the elements of being the most opposite, and de- 
duced from opposite world—sequally combined to 
give efficacy to bis character as the Redeemer, 
and validity to his sacrifice. They constitute a 
person who has no counterpart in heaven or on 
earth, who may be most justly denominated 
Wonderful, composed of parts and features which 
(however a may subsist elsewhere ina state of 
separation) the combination and union nothing 
short of infinite wisdom could have conceived, or 
infinite power effected. The mysterious constitu- 
tion of the person of Christ, the stupendous link 
which unites God and man, and heaven and earth; 
that mystic ladder, on which the angels of God 
ascended and descended, whose foot is on a level 
with the dust,and whose summit penetrates the 
inmost recesses of an unapproachable splendour, 
will be,we have reason to believe, through eternity, 
the object of profound contemplation and adoring 
wonder.”—p. 510. 





These extracts cannot fail to place this 
volume in a light, at once gratifying to the 
reader, and highly creditable to the author’s 
talents and piety. As the first link in the 
series, it will raise the barometer of expec- 
tation, and impose upon the editor the 
arduous task of indefatigable industry and 
unremitting care, to prevent disappoint- 
ment from defeating the hopes he has thus 
already excited. 


—_-~.—-——_ 


Review.— Ecclesiastical History, in a 
Course of Lectures, delivered at Foun- 
der’s Hall, London. By William Jones, 
M.A. Vol. I, 8vo. Holds- 


pp. 556. 
worth, London, 1831. 


To what number these lectures will be ex- 
tended, and to how many volumes the 
whole when completed will amount, the 
author has not informed us. This we con- 
ceive to be a piece of bad policy, even 


though it may seem to furnish the publisher 
with an opportunity of proceeding with the 
work, or of discontinuing it, as circumstances 
may dictate, without oe. him to the 
charge of having violated his word or broken 
his faith with the public. Perhaps, eighteen 
out of every twenty of all who wish to pur- 
chase such a work as this, would first desire 
to know its probable extent, the times when 
the parts and volumes may be expected to 
appear, and the aggregate amount of ex- 
pense. Unless these points can be satis- 
factorily ascertained, prudence will dictate 
to persons of limited incomes, not to com- 
mence an undertaking which it may be 
doubtful if they will ever be able to com- 
plete. No purchaser would ever wish to 
throw himself upon the mercy of either 
author or bookseller; and such a surrender 
no one has any reasonable right to expect. 

Ecclesiastical history is an extensive field, 
to which scarcely any boundaries can be 
assigned ; and he who enters this fertile en- 
closure, will soon discover himself to be 
surrounded by materials that are almost in- 
exhaustible. The business, therefore, of 
him who would turn his time and oppor- 
tunity in this prolific region to good ac- 
count, is, to examine with care the various 
subjects which court his attention, and, b 
comparing them with others, to make suc’ 
selections from the general mass, as may 
—_ most congenial with the unyielding 
character of historical truth, 

Guided by this principle, Mr. Jones has 
prosecuted his inquiries with unremitting 
diligence, and, returning from the thickets 
in which “ weeds and flowers promiscuous 
shoot,” with the fruits of his researches, the 
public are invited in this volume to enjoy 
the repast. To any large proportion of 
original matter, he makes no pretensions. 
Nor is this to be expected : the ground has 
been too fequently welden, to admit of 
novelty in the leading historical facts, It is 
only in arrangement and combination, in 
elucidation of occurrences, and in delinea- 
tion of character, that any thing new appears. 
In these we behold the author to considera- 
ble advantage. To the manner in which 
he recals departed ages to our recollection, 
he has imparted a degree of vividness, 
which renders his lectures as entertaining, 
as the facts recorded in them are intrinsi- 
cally interesting. 

To the works of preceding writers, Mr. 
Jones has had recourse ; at times embody- 
ing in his own language the sentiments 
which they have delivered, and occasionally 
enriching his own pages with ample quota- 
tions from theirs. In the adoption of this 
method, he has not, however, renounced 
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his own independence, for he rarely fails to 

animadvert with freedom even on our most 

celebrated historians, whenever he conceives 

their statements to be erroneous; nor does 

he neglect to rectify their mistakes, when 

they appear to ascribe given effects to im- 
and inadequate causes. 

Throughout ali his lectures, Mr. Jones 
defends Christianity against the insidious at- 
tacks of Gibbon, and others of the same 
school ; and in a variety of events, which 
these writers attribute to secondary causes, 
he discovers the finger of God, and the ac- 
complishment of prophecy. The history of 
the early pagan persecutions is detailed with 
much vigour; and the credibility of the 
sacred writers he has rendered particularly 
interesting. The character of the ancient 
druids is delineated with a powerful hand ; 
and the testimony of Josephus and of many 
others, to whom we are indebted for records 
of early facts, is given with great perspi- 
cuity. 

Of the church of Rome, Mr. Jones traces 
the origin and degeneracy with much fide- 
lity ; and the facts which he adduces in sup- 
port of the latter, stand unparalleled in the 
dreadful catalogue of ecclesiastical enormi- 
ties. These brutal excesses he has placed 
in their proper light ; and no further evi- 
dence can be wanting, to prove, that a com- 
bination of such wretches, by what name 
soever distinguished, cannot be the church 
of Christ. On this, and on many other 
topics, he has done ample justice to his 
subject; and, on the whole, produced a 
volume that may be perused with advantage 
by almost every class of readers. 


Review. — Memorials of the Stuart 
Dynasty ; including the Constitutional 
and Ecclesiastical History of England, 
from the Decease of Elizabeth to the 
Abdication of James II. By Robert 
Vaughan. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 523, 550. 
Holdsworth and Ball, London. 1831. 


Taere is no period in English history more 
eventful to the cause of religion than that 


which these volumes embrace. It was an 
age of turbulence, animosity, and disquie- 
tude in the state, and of fierce controversy 
and instability in the church. It was an 
age in which Popery and the Reformation 
contended for the throne of supremacy, 
and in which we perceive the scale pre- 
ponderating alternately in favour of each, 
as the views of the reigning monarch ex- 
tended their influence over his supple cour- 
tiers and submissive subjects. 

Nor was it with Popery and Reforma- 
tion alone that the nation was exclusively 
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embroiled. The court reformers were sus- 

by the Puritans of too near an ap- 
proximation to the church of Rome ; while 
the Puritans, on the contrary, were charged 
with faction, fanaticism, and disobedience 
to the constituted authority of the state, and 
of being influenced by a restless spirit, 
calculated to disturb the public peace. 
These mutual recriminations were expressed 
in no very conciliating terms, Animosity, 
acrimony, and invective, were enlisted un- 
der the banners of both ies, each of 
whom impugned the motives of the other, 
and delighted in giving features of frightful 
distortion to their characters. Of this 
wicked propensity, we quote the following 
instance, which, from a popular writer, in a 
work recently published, entitled, “ Com. 
mentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles 
the First,” Mr. Vaughan has inserted in his 
preface :— 

“ Accordi 1 
this be ts merely the echo oft host, the Puritans 
were a compound of barbarism, intolerance, and mad- 
ness, and animated by a relentless malignity agai 
every thing great, and good, and beautiful.~ They 
did infinite mischief, and always from a pure love of 
doing it: a litle good they also did; but it was ever 
with an intention to do evil. Their weakness was 
marvellous, and the fittest subject in the world for 
ridicule, had it not been allied to wickedness still 
more remarkable, aod deserving far other means of 
correction. 

Statements like the preceding no person 
can cordially believe ; and when historical 
detail suffers itself to be thus distorted by 
prejudice, all confidence in the fidelity of 
its representations is at once destroyed. To 
know the real character of the parties who 
figured on the great theatre of our country 
during these troublesome and agitated times, 
all will allow to be highly desirable, and, 
so far as Mr. Vaughan has accomplished 
this arduous task, he has a right to claim 
the gratitude of the present generation, and 
of posterity, 

Alluding to the quotation given above, 
Mr. Vaughan thus states the character of 
his own volumes :— 

“ To the class of readers, who can derive pleasure 
from fictions of this description, when substituted in 
the place of history, the present work will be in no 
way acceptable. At the same time it will not sur- 
prise the writer to learn, that there are ultras on the 
other side,to whom the opinions sometimes expressed 
in these sheets will not be quite satisfactory. He has 
not cared to ome a caterer for the morbid passions 


of any party. His object has been to induce a just 
estimate of the sentiments of devout men in former 
times, and to p that enligh d h to 
the principles of freedom, hy which those men were 
generally animated. ‘That view of religion is defec- 
tive and false which does not make the love and the 
veneration of man a natural consequence of devoted - 
ness to his Maker.”—Preface, p. v. 


To the impartiality by which Mr. 
Vanghan thus professes to be guided, he 
seems faithfully to have adhered in the 
prosecution of his inquiries. In the Puri- 
tans, and other sects, he has found much 
to commend, and many things to censure. 
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On several occasions they evinced a zeal 
that was not according to knowledge, and 
brought upon themselves, by their own in- 
discretion, no small portion of that persecut- 
ing spirit which distinguished the age in 
which they lived. The high church party, 
on the contrary, were vindictive and intole- 
rant, ready on all occasions to visit with 
their vengeance every one who presumed 
to withstand their power, or even to ques- 
tion their authority. Firmness of resist- 
ance in the subjects of persecution, was to 
them an invitation to indulge their ferocity 
of disposition. They appeared, by their 
conduct, to know no medium between un- 
conditional submission and utter extermina- 
tion; and, as a natural consequence, all 
dissenters became a conspicuous mark, as 
well as an incessant prey. 

On each side of the picture thus drawn, 
the colouring is denne gloomy, but 
that of the high church party is tinctured 
with by far the most numerous and the 
deepest shades. With the abettors of 
government, law frequently usurped the 
place of justice, and in too many instances 
even law itself was supplanted by power. 
In such a state of things, no person could 
be secure; even trial by jury became a 
solemn: mockery ; and of all questions, the 
issues might be resolved into the arbitrary 
decisions of the judges. 


og The judges held their office ‘during good beha- 
viour,’ a condition that could not fail to be under- 
stood ; understood, could rarely feil to be per- 
nicious. With this course, which in every state trial 
was so unfavourable to the true decision of a judge, 
there were others connected, — were equally in the 
way Of obtaining a true verdict from a jury. In such 
= ‘the ff returned a panel, either according 

to express directions, of which we have proofs, or to 
what he judged himself of the crown’s intention and 
interest. If a verdict had gone against the prosecu- 
tion in a matter of moment, the jurors mast have laid 
their account with appearing before the star-cham- 
ber, lucky if they should escape, on humble retraction, 
with sharp words instead of enormous —! = —_ 
finite imprisonment. The control of this arb 
bunal bound down, and rendered iepeennt, al the 
minor jurisdictions."—It is also remarked, that the 
man arraigned for treason was almost certain to meet 
@ virulent prosecutor, a yo hardly distinguishable 
from the ator, except by his + ae and a pas- 
sive ae animous jury.”—Vol. i. p. 


If we tur from this dentine both in 
church and state, to the spirit of intolerance 
fostered by Puritanical fanaticism, the cen- 
surable conduct of each party will become 
still more apparent :— 


“ Knewstab, a — wrote a book during the 
the extravagances of a 

fenry Nicolas, and called 

be Foutz © Love.’ ‘This work is dedicated to 

o- Earl of Warwick, a member of the privy council, 
whom he addresses in the following language :— ‘With 
what care and conscience such matters are to be dealt 
withal, that which is read in Deuter. xiv. may suffi- 
ciently direct your honour. Where it is plainly de- 
clered, that if any shall secretly entice unto a strange 
religion either friend, husband, or brother, the near- 
ds thet nature or friendship hath, they stand 
charged not only to reveal it, but also that their hands 
shall be the first upon them to put them to death. To 
betray the secrets of a dear friend, who is to a man 
as his own soul, seemeth to flesh and blood a heinous 
matter. To deal so with a man’s brother, the son of 
his mother, or with his daughter, the bowels of his 


n body, the law of nature, doth 
Rod yet, for the glory of pot God, ve ow Jy = in 
such a case, to reveal this 
to be me chief doers in the 
ich — us, 


lecting thereof, God's 

the danger that is due e neglect thereof should 
sustained, we are not only to lay aside natural 

affection, but even to break into our, own bowels, and 

to bathe ourselves in our own blood.”* Vol.i. p. 56. 


Through these labyrinths of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, injustice, and severity, on the one 
hand, and of obstinacy, intolerance, and 
fanaticism, on the other, Mr, Vaughan con- 
ducts his readers with a steady course ; but 
we cannot follow him through all the intri- 
cacies in which he has pursued the various 
subjects of censure, commendation, and 
pity, which appear in his two interesting 
volumes. 

State affairs, during this eventful era of 
British history, bear a strong resemblance 
to those we have already noticed in connex- 
ion with religion and the national establish- 
ment. Wars, jealousies, duplicity, intrigues, 
factions, cabals, aggression, and violence, 
were alternately and successively trium- 

hant. To these disgusting topics Mr. 
Jaughan never forgets to direct our atten. 
tion; and although the reader may sigh 
over the melancholy events which he is 
called to contemplate, he will be induced 
to admire the fidelity with which the histo. 
rian has recorded facts, and traced their 
connexion with causes and consequences, 
both proximate and remote. 


Review.— The Gardens and Menagerie 
y Lag Zoological Society, delineated in 

wo Vols, 8vo. pp. 308—328. Tilt, 
London. 1831. 


Tue Zoological Gardens have long been an 
object of strong and peculiar attraction. 
They are situated in the Regent’s Park, in 
the north-west vicinity of London ; and, ex- 
tending over many acres tastefully laid out 
in walks, and planted with shrubs and 
flowers, contain a great variety of beasts 
and birds, collected from every quarter of 
the globe. To the naturalist, this collection 
cannot fail to furnish an inexhaustible source 
of rational entertainment, while he watches 
the emanations of instinct in the varied 
tribes that are presented to his contempla- 
tion. The curious beholder will find grati- 
fication in simply surveying the tricks and 
manceuvres which they constantly display, 
and in marking the peculiarities by which 
each genus and species is specifically dis- 
tinguished. 

Essentially different from the common 
exhibitions of wild beasts and birds in 
travelling or stationary caravans, the Zoolo- 
Sical Gardens allow them room to put forth 
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their instinctive within given 
enclosures, that Ea eng Sw to their 
respective natures. Under these admirable 
arrangements, the most delicate may enter 
without being annoyed with any offensive 
smells, and the most timid may approach 
with the greatest safety. Sated with the 
view of one race, the spectator may turn to 
another, and gaze until he wishes for a 
second ‘change ; this may be succeeded by 
a third, or a fourth, and when_all have been 
surveyed, he may sit or walk while in- 
dulging in the reflection which the sur- 
rounding objects afford. In these gardens 
we have spent some delightful hours, and 
know not a place in London, which, when 
the’ weather is fine, we should be more 
gratified to revisit. 

Of the various creatures which these gar- 
dens contain, the volumes before us furnish 
an epitomized account. The first is con- 
fined to quadrupeds, and the second to 
birds; but in each we have an outline of the 
natural history peculiar to the subjects of 
which they treat. The Gardens, when these 
volumes were printed, contained sixty-four 
quadrupeds, and seventy-one birds ; but 
several additions have since been made, and 
as opportunity offers, the variety and num- 
ber continue to increase. Among the beasts, 
a noble elephant has lately beer introduced : 
this every visitor pronounces to be an im- 
portant acquisition.—We must not, how- 
ever, forget, that it is not the Zoological 
Gardens, but the volumes which describe 
their inhabitants, that more immediately 
claim our attention, and from these we beg 
to make some subsequent selections. 

The Chinchilla fur, in such high request 
among our fair countrywomen, for muffs 
and tippets, must confer on the history of 
the little animal whence it is obtained, a 

liar interest in their estimation. To 
this article therefore we shall particularly 
solicit their attention. 
“ Notwithstanding the contncive trade earried on 
in its skins, the Chinchilla might have been regarded, 


until the last year, almost an unknown animal ; for no 
modern naturalist, with the papas & = the Abbe 
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to comfort the stomach, and those parts that 
have need of moderate heat. They make 
coverings and rugs of the hair of these Chin- 
chilles, which are are found on the Sierre of 
Peru.” Ina vague and indefinite manner, 
several other writers have noticed this small 
animal, but little more seems to have been 
known. respecting it, except that it was a 
native of Peru, and about the size of a 
squirrel, until we come to Molina’s Essay 
on the Natural History of Chili. 


“ ‘The Chinchilla,” he says, “ is another species of 
field-rat, in great estimation for the extreme 
of its wool, if a rich fur, as delicate as the ~ 
web of the garden-spiders, may be so . ith 
of an ash grey, and oeieiontiy ong fe spinning. he 
little ontueat Thich produces it six inches long, 
the nose to the root of the tail, with small pointed 
ears, a short muzzle, teeth like the house rat, and a 
tail of moderate length, clothed with a d e fur. 
it lives in burrows under ground, in the open coun 
of Chili, and is very fond of being in company wit 
others of its species. It upon the roots of vari- 
ous bulbous plants, which grow abundantly ia those 
parts ; produces twice a year five or six yeen 
oves. It is so docile and mild in temper, th at if 
taken into the hands, it neither bites nor a to 
; but seems to take a pleasure in being caressed. 
faced in the bosom, it remains there as still and 
ae as if it were in its own nest. ‘The ancient 
‘eruvians, who’were far more industrious 
modern, made of this py = coverlets for beds, and 
valuable stuffs, There is found in the same northern 
provinces another little animal with fine wool, called 
the Hardilla, which is variously described by those 
vi ve seen it; but, as | have never observed it 
mgonit, 1 cannot p omm del to what genus it belongs.” 
—p. 6 


Another writer, in his travels into Chili 
over the Andes, published in 1824, ob- 
serves as follows:— 

“ The Chinchilla is a woolly field-mouse, which 
lives under ground, and chiefly "reeds on wild onions. 
Its fine fur is a nm in Europe; which 

comes from Uppe is rougher and larger than 
the Ch Chinchilla oP Chile bat not always so ‘Deantiful 
in its colour, Great hambers of these animals are 
caught in the neighbou » 

generally 


time brought 
Captain Be Beechey’'s vessel 
tion of the British Museum. 


a fale ith rd to it, and » ot iving 
en on regal °o ’ ol a more 
than ink boars 





Molina, a native ot Chili, who hes wri Dp 
on the natural history of that oomniry. nd seen an 

species, og ; and the description 
given in his work, added )ittle of tr ot and wuch of 
error, to the information that was to be derived from 
> inspection of the skins themselves, in the imper- 
fect state in which they are sent into the market. Still 
his account contains many particulars relative to the 
habits of the animal, which are not to be met with 
elsewhere.”—p. 2. 





The earliest account of the Chinchilla is 
in Acosta’s natural history of the East and 
West Indies, published in 1591. In this 
he says, “ The Chinchilles is another kind 
of small beasts, like squirrels. They have 
a wonderful smooth and soft skin, which 


they (the people ) wear as a healthful thing 


it nas bee 
the world.’ "—p. 7. 


Having given the history of the Chin- 
chilla, which, in the above quotation, we 
have greatly abridged, the author of these 
volumes proceeds to describe its generic 
character, taken not from the reports of 
travellers, but from actual observation. 
His account, however, is too long for quo- 
tation, and a partial extract would not do 
justice either to him or to the animal which 

e describes. We must, therefore, content 
ourselves with transcribing his concluding 
remarks 
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“ The length of the body in our specimen is about 
nive inches, and that of the tail nearly five. Its pro- 
i close set, and its limbs comparatively 
onsiderably longer than 

. thick, cluse, woolly, 

d, and entangled together, grayish or 

ash-coloured above, and paler beneat The form of 

e head resembles that of a rabbit ; the eyes are full, 
large, and black, and the ears broad, naked, rounded 
at the tips, and nearly as long as the head. ‘The 
mustaches are plentiful and very long, the longest 
being twice the length of the head, some of them 
black, aud others white. Four short toes, with a dis- 
tinct rudiment of a thumb, terminate the anterior 
feet ; and the posterior are furnished with the same 
number, three of them long, the middle more pro- 
duced than the two lateral ones; aud the fourth, ex- 
ternal to the others, very short, and placed far behind. 
On ali thesé toes the claws are short. and nearly hid- 
den by tufts of bristly hairs. ‘Ihe tail is about half 
the length of the body, of equal thickness through- 
out, and covered with long bushy hairs; it is usually 
kept turned up towards the back, but not reverted as 
in the squirrels. P g . 

* To the account of its habits, given by Molina, we 
can only add, that it usually sits upon its haunches, 
and is able to raise itself up, and stand upon its hinder 
feet. It feeds in a sittrng posture, grasping its food, 
and conveying it to its mouth by means of its fore- 

ws, In its temper it is generally mild and tracta 
bie but it will not suffer itself to be handled without 
resistance, and sometimes bites the hand which at- 
tempts to fondle it, when it is not in a humour to be 
played with. om 

“ Although a native of the Alpine valleys of Chili, 
and consequently subject, in its own country, to the 
effects of a low temperature of cumenmpere, against 
which its thick coat affords an admirable protection, 
it was thought necessary to keep it during the winter 
in a moderately warm room, and a piece of flannel 
was even in uced into its sleeping apartment, for 
its greater comfort. But this indulgence was most 
pertinaciously rejected, and as often as the flannel 
was replaced, so often was it dragged by the little 
animal into the outer compartment of its cage, where 
it amused itself with pulling it about, rolling it up, 
and shaking it with its feet and teeth. In other 
respects it exhibits but little playfulness, and gives 
few signs of activity ; seldom disturbing its usual 
quietude by any sudden or extraordinary gembols, 
but occasionally displaying strong symptoms of alarm 
when startled by any unusual occurrence. It is, in 
fact, a remarkably tranquil and peaceful animal, un- 
less when its timidity gets the better of its gentle- 


pess. . <n - : 
“ A second individual of this interesting species 


has lately been added to the collection, by the kind- 
ness of dy Knighton, in whose possession it had 
remained for twelve months previously to her pre- 
senting it to the Society. This specimen is larger ia 
size, and rougher in its fur, than the one above de- 
seri ; its colour is also less uniformly gray, deriv- 
ing a somewhat mottled appearance from the numer- 
ous small blackish spots which are scattered over the 
back and sides. It is possible this may be the Peru- 
vian variety mentioned in a former extract from 
Schmidtmeyr’s lI ravels, as furnishing a less delicate 
end valuable fur than the Chilian animal. It is 
equally good-tempered and mild in its dispositicn ; 
and, probably, in consequence of having been domi 
ciliated in a private house, instead of having been 
exhibited in a public collection, is much more tame 
one paat. n its late abode it was frequentiy suf.- 
fe to ran about the room, when it would show off 
its agility by leaping to the height of the table. Its 
food consisted principally of dry herbage, such as 
hay and clover, ou which it appears to have thriven 
atly. hat of the Society's original specimen, has 
itherto been chiefly grain of various kinds, and suc 
culent roots, 

“ When the new-comer was first introduced into 
Braton street, it was placed in the same cage with 
the other specimen ; but the latter appeared by no 
means disposed to submit to the presence of the in- 
truder. A ferocious kind of scuffling fight immedi- 
ately ensued between them, and the latter would un- 
questionably have fallen a victim, had it not been 
rescued from its impending fate. Since that time 
they have inhabited separate cages, placed side by 
side; and althongh the open wires would admit of 
Some litle familiarity teking plece between them, 
an advances have as yet been made ou either side.”— 
p. 12. 


The length of our quotations and obser- 
vations respecting this valuable little crea- 
ture, with whose natural history the public 
have been but partially acquainted, must be 
our apology for omitting any selections 
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relative to other tribes. In reference to the 
varied species of beasts and birds, amount- 
ing in all to one hundred and thirty, con- 
tained in the Zoological gardens, and de- 
scribed in these volumes, a valuable epi- 
tome of natural history is here presented to 
the public. A large number of well-exe- 
cuted woodcuts adorn the author’s pages, 
from which a tolerable idea of the bird or 
animal described may be obtained. The 
work is neatly printed, and, from the great 
variety of information which it contains, all 
derived from living subjects, it is calcu- 
lated to furnish something more important 
than mere amusement, to every class of 
readers. 
— 


Review.—A Manual of Surgery, founded 
upon the Principles and Practice lately 
taught by Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. 
F. R.S. and Joseph Henry Green, Esq. 
F. R.S.. Edited by Thomas Castle, 
F.L.S. 12mo.515. Cox, London, 1831. 


Tuts volume having reached a third edi- 
tion, brings with it in this circumstance no 
contemptible testimonial of its merit, and 
of the high estimation in which it is held 
by the public. It is a work which enume- 
rates most of the incidental afflictions to 
which human life is liable, delineates their 
nature and progress, and, in all ordinary 
cases, points out the most approved appli- 
cations and means of cure. 

To the editor, this must have been a 
manual of no small labour. It must have 
engrossed his attention for a considerable 
time, and have imposed upon him an 
arduous task of unremitting and diligent 
research. In prasecuting his inquiries, he 
seems to have had recourse to the best 
authorities, and to have selected the most 
approved practice that theory and experi- 
ment have been able to suggest. With the 
anatomy of the human frame, he appears 
to be well acquainted, nor has he omitted to 
watch the operation of causes, in their ad- 
vancement to their respective issues, It 
affords, however, many indications of being 
better calculated for the young practitioner 
in surgery and medicine, than for others 
who are totally ignorant of the profession. 
In the rationale, we nevertheless observe, on 
every occasion, the plain dictates of com- 
mon sense; and the practice recommended 
rarely fails to be accompanied with the 
reasons on which it is founded. 

On looking over the awful catalogue of 
maladies and accidents to which the body 
of man is constantly exposed, we may 
rather wonder that the complicated machine 
continues in action so long without any 

31 153. VOL. XIII. 
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material interruption, than be surprised 
at the numerous disasters which, from time 
to time, impede its varied operations. It is, 
however, no small consolation to know, 
when they occur, that remedies are attain- 
able, which, if they cannot wholly remove 
the complaints, will in most cases mitigate 
their severity. This consideration gives 
encouragement to hope, which, animating 
the spirits of the patient with pleasing ex- 
pectations, greatly assists the efforts of art 
in working a radical cure. A book which 
can accomplish this, is an important acqui- 
sition ; and in no inferior light can we sur- 
vey Mr. Castle’s Manual of Surgery. 


ne 


Review.—Divines of the Church of 
England. Vol. XIII. By the Rev. 
T. 8. Hughes. The Works of Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D. Vol. I. Valpy, London, 
1830. 


Tue name of Jeremy Taylor holds an ex- 
alted rank among our celebrated English 
divines of the seventeenth century ; and, 
both at home and in foreign parts, his 
works forbid it from sinking into oblivion. 
In this edition, Mr. Valpy has wisely 
brought his admirable discourses again 
before the public, and thus introduced 
them to the attention of a new generation 
of readers, on whose minds their intrinsic 
excellences cannot fail to make a favour- 
able and lasting impression. 

Prefixed to this first volume of these dis- 
courses, is a biographical memoir of the 
author, taken chiefly, we are informed by 
Mr. Hughes, from the life of this extraor- 
dinary man, by Bishop Heber. This 
sketch, extended to nearly ninety pages, 
tends much to enhance the value of this 
edition. Should this portion of the series 
obtain a circulation equal to its merits, 
the publisher will have no occasion to 
regret his undertaking. 


—_a———— 


Review.— Family Classical Library, No. 
XIX., Juvenal and Persius, translated 
by Charles Badham, M.D. F.R.S.,&c. 
12mo. pp. 304. Valpy, London, 1830. 


Turs volume forms another link in that 
series of classical literature, for which the 
public are indebted to the taste and in- 
dustry of Mr. Valpy. The names and 
works of Juvenal and Persius are too well 
known to require any animadversions or 
encomiums. They have resisted the cor- 
rosions of time for many centuries, and 
have established a reputation that nothing 
can destroy. The subjects are diversified, 
and somewhat numerous, and as they ap- 





REVIEW.—DIVINES OF THE CHURCH—PROWSE’S POEMS, 


ply to character rather than to persons, the 
pointed satire and biting sarcasms em- 
ployed by the authors, cannot be impaired 
by age. In our schools, these works have 
always held an exalted rank; and although, 
in many instances, expressions and passages 
may be found highly offensive to modern 
ears, their elegance of diction have never 
failed to command admiration. For parts 
that are exceptionable, great allowances 
must be made, but scarcely any will be 
sufficient to apologize for their toleration, 
Many disgusting lines have indeed been 
omitted, and if many others had been con- 
signed to oblivion, the work would have 
gained more in purity than it could have 
lost in quantity. 

The translations which bear the sanction 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s name, are ele- 
gant, dignified, and philosophic. This 
sturdy moralist disdained to pollute his pen 
with any obscene delineations ; and it would 
be well if all to whom an imitation of his 
virtues would be an honour, had been con- 
tent to follow so illustrious an example. 


= 


Review.— Poems, by Mrs. I. 8. Prowse. 
8vo. pp. 180. Smith and Elder, London. 
1830. 

Firry-Five poetical compositions fill this 
volume, and, as they are miscellaneous, 
perhaps every reader will find something 
more or less congenial with his taste. In 
ranging through the thickets and wastes of 
life, in quest of this variety, the fair authoress 
has, in general, sought the shades and gloomy 
walks, in which anguish courts solitude, and 
pensive musings reflect in silence on the 
miseries and follies of mankind. 

Through several of these pieces there 
runs a mournful cadence, to which we listen 
with pensive pleasure, and sometimes we 
become so interested in the narrative, that 
we half forget the language in which Mrs, 
Prowse has expressed her thoughts. When, 
however, awakening from the momentary 
delusion, we turn from the narrative to the 
narrator, from the subject to the poet, we 
find much to command respect. 

In the first article, entitled, “ Autumnal 
Musings,” there is a pleasing flow of easy 
language, in which harmony and perspicuity 
are generally predominant. Some few ex- 
pletives occasionally appear, which a small 
portion of attention might have prevented ; 
but these are not sufficient to throw a shade 
of disrespect over the field in which they 
are found. 

In the second article, entitled, “ The 
Guerilla Bride,” this lady’s muse takes a 
more exalted flight, and, on a vigorous 
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pinion, she sustains her elevation through a 
journey of nearly thirty pages. Spain is 
the region which she explores. What this 
country was, what it is, and what it pro- 
bably will be, form the burden of the song, 
of which the following lines may be taken 
as a fair specimen :— 
“ Wo to thee, Spain! wo! from that fatal hour, 
When thy dark myriads crossed the western wave! 
The carse that the despoiled Peruvian gave, 
Hath fell upon thee, in its withering power! 
Wo to thee, Spain! the earth that drank the blood 
Of slaughtered innocence, sends up to heaven 
Its ery for vengeance : lo! the crimson blood 
Pollates thy very altars—unforgiven, 
The plague-spot on thy race —the stern decree 
Of blood for blood shall be fulfilled in thee.”"—p. 16. 
From this short extract, it will be easy to 
infer that these poems are far above the 
mediocrity of those which daily swarm from 
the press. With the true spirit of poetry 
many passages are richly imbued, and, even 
the worst among them, have a sufficiency of 
redeeming qualities to disarm censure of 
undue severity. 


—E 


Review.—The Doctrine of the New 
Testament on Prayer. By Isaac Crewd- 
son. 18mo. pp. 180. Hamilton, London. 
1831. 


Turs neat little volutae is wholly made up 
of scripture passages, on the all-important 
duty of prayer. This general form, Mr. 
Crewdson has divided into petition—con- 
fession—thanksgiving—and praise ; under 
each of which he has arranged numerous 
scriptures, selected from the example and 
precepts both of Christ and his apostles. 
The sources to which he has applied, pre- 
clude, by their authority, all ground for dis- 
putation, and the arrangement which he 
has made, appears to be so natural and 
judicious, as to leave little room for a diver- 
sity of opinion. By thus bringing together 
the various passages which, in the New 
Testament, inculcate the propriety and ne- 
cessity of prayer, the duty assumes a more 
imperative aspect, and, in connexion with 
the blessings which it ensures, its coun- 
tenance becomes more amiabie and in- 
viting. 
— > 


Review.—The Harmonicon, for April, 
May, and June, 1831, with a Supplement. 
Longman, London. 

Or this work we have already spoken in 

a preceding number. From its nature and 

character, the lovers of music must furnish 

its chief support, and these votaries of song 
will find it an interesting and agreeable 
publication. On many others it will not 
be without its influence, as the anecdotes 
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with which it abounds are highly amusing, 
shewing the fascinating power of music, 
and the enthusiasm it is capable of inspiring. 
The following anecdote shews a strange 
veneration for a fiddle. 

* A German visiter, of whom I afterwards knew 
a little, was in some respects an original worth stu- 
dying, though not imitating. He loved nothing 
so well as fiddling, and had two violins, a best and 
a second best, on the first of which, I firmly believe, 
he would not have allowed his own father to draw 
a bow. Quitting England to settle in South 
America, he tore himself from this beloved instru. 
ment for the first time ; but it was only to export 
it, highly insured, in a different, and as he thought, 
a safer ship, than the one he was to sail super- 
cargo in !"—Autobiography,in Harmonicon for 
May l, 


iE 
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1. The Sunday School Union, 1831, 
(Depository, London,) is a small book, 
which briefly adverts to the intention of 
celebrating, on the 14th instant, the birth- 
day of Robert Raikes, Esq., the illustrious 
founder of Sunday Schools, the fiftieth 
anniversary since these institutions were 
established. It then gives an interesting 
epitome of the life of this benevolent man, 
and of the blessings which have every where 
attended his compassionate designs. It 
is a book which will be perused with plea- 
sure (particularly on the present occasion) 
by every friend to the rising generation of 
the poor. 

2. No. I. A Complete Edition of the 
Vocal Music of C. W. Banister, (Banister, 
London,) presents itself to our notice under 
very peculiar circumstances. We are in- 
formed, in a note on a detached paper, 
that since these sheets were sent to press, 
“the author has been snatched away, by 
sudden death, from a bereaved and sor- 
rowing widow and family, but that the 
work wil! proceed as previously announced.” 
By this unexpected visitation, the name of 
C. W. Banister is erased from the lists of 
the living; but, over his musical composi- 
tions, death has no power. The fame 
which he acquired, during his earthly 
career, will henceforth attach itself to his 
memory, and give to the melody of his 
tunes no small portion of veneration and 
renown, in the eyes of posterity. : 

3. A Letter addressed to the Author of 
Remarks upon the present State of the 
Dissenting Interests, with Hints to its 
Improvement by means of a Consolidated 
Union, by Investigator, (Wightman, Lon- 
don,) unhappily discovers and exposes 
errors, both in the Establishment and among 
Dissenters, with more facility than it finds 
remedies, and applies them with success. 
In page 11, the author observes, that 
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“‘ Episcopacy bids much fairer to have 
been the original form of church govern- 
ment than Independency,” though he ad- 
mits that it must have been very different 
from what now exists. Divine authority 
he attaches to no form of church govern- 
ment; but in an amiable spirit contends, 
that much amendment and reformation is 
wanting in all. 

4. Memoir of the Rev. Basil Woodd, 
M. A., by the Rev. 8S. C. Wilks, M. A., 
(Hatchard, London,) is not only a deserved 
tribute of respect to a pious and indefati- 
gable minister of the established church, 
but an amiable delineation of what every 
minister of the gospel ought to be. Mr. 
Woodd was a man ready at every good 
work, and in Drayton Beauchamp, of which 
he was rector, and at Bentinck chapel, of 
which for many years he was minister, his 
name and services will long be held in 
grateful remembrance. 

5. The Mysterious Travellers, emble- 
matically represented through the Diverse 
Mazes of this Mortal Scene, (Stephens, 
London,) is an entertaining and instructive 
composition, imbodying the vices and the 
virtues, the passions and the appetites, 
which hold conflict in the human bosom, 
in an allegorical representation. Thus a 
youth pursues a fascinating female, over- 
takes her, is wounded with a dart, and she 
disappears. The following explanation is 
quite in character: “He quickened his 
pace, and soon attained the summit of the 
hill, when she again vanished. His horse 
then threw him, and he rolled down the other 
side of the hill. I turned to my guide, and 
eried, §O unfortunate youth, what has 
become of him?” My guide answered, 
“The horse upon which this youth was 
mounted is Extravagance; the person he 
pursued is Worldly Pleasure ; the dart she 
threw at him is Disappointment ; the name 
of the hill is Vanity, and the other side of 
t is called Loss, which leads to the town 
of Poverty.” The above is a fair specimen. 
{t abounds in imagery, well sustained, and 
appropriate. It is a little book which de- 

rates important truth in allegorical robes 
which every reader must understand. 

6. Thoughts on the Duty of Christians 

t the Present Crisis, (Hamilton, London,) 
are comprised in a few words. “The 
vistian’s duty,” the author tells us, “ is 
rayer; his privilege is subjection; and 
is business is peace.” 

7. First Annual Report of the Glas- 
cow and West of Scotland Temperance 
society, (Depository, Glasgow,) evinces 

ie continued extension of this benevolent 
nstitution, and the great benefit that has 
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resulted from it. Rules, facts, and calcu- 
lations, enter into its composition. Drunk- 
ards may sneer at the attempt that has 
been made to check the progress of intem- 
perance, but the good that has been effected 
no one who reads this report can dare to 
deny. 

&. A Descriptive and Historical Ac- 
count of the Liswpodt and Manchester 
Railway, from its first projection to the 
present time, by Joseph Kirwan, Civil 
Engineer, (Simpkin, London,) is an in- 
teresting pamphlet, but- time will enhance 
its value ; for when the giant shall have 
gained maturity and strength to travel 
throughout the land, the history of its infancy 
and of its cradle will be of incalculable 
worth, The particulars respecting these early 
periods Mr. Kirkwan has traced with much 
precision; and his pamphlet is not less 
amusing than instructive, 

9. Free Thoughts on the Means of 
Reviving and Promoting the Spiritual In- 
terests of the Church of England, by 
a Layman, (Nisbet, London,) may perhaps 
be called severe thoughts, but, with equal 
propriety, be called true thoughts. The 
following paragraph will shew the foun- 
dation of the author’s complaint. “ The 
deserted church, the lifeless service, the 
short moral sermon, the languishing insti- 
tutions, the decay of piety, the revival of 
suppressed sports, the triumph of vanity 
and wickedness, all shew that the candle- 
stick is removed out of its place ; the glory 
is departed, and they have indeed a nomi- 
nal pastor, but, in reality, they are as sheep 
having no shepherd to feed them with the 
bread of life.”—p. 31. 

10. The actual State of the Question 
between our Colonial Slave Proprietors, 
and the Parliament and Abolitionists, 
(Smith and Elder, London,) is a pamphlet 
which advocates the cause of the slave- 
holders, as may easily be gathered from its 
title. The author has not the impudence 
to plead for the perpetuity of slavery, but 
he demands for the slave-holder a compen- 
sation from government, For the labour and 
suffering of the slave, no compensation, how- 
ever, is even thought needful, This contempt- 
ible partiality looks very much like colonial 
justice. Perhaps no act of parliament can 
either be called into existence, or repealed, 
without operating to the pecuniary disad- 
vantage of some individuals or other; and 
if no change were to take place in our legal 
enactments, until no one should find oc- 
casion to complain, they must become 
immutable, and live for ever. 

11. The Temperance Society Record, 
for Jan., Feb., March, and April, 1831, 
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(Simpkin and Marshall, London, ) develops, 
in monthly numbers, price fourpence each, 
the fatal effects of intemperance, and the 
formation and progress of temperance soci- 
eties, not only in this country, but in various 
parts of the world. No one can conceive, 
without looking into these numbers, the 
frightful mass of misery which they unfold, 
nor the complicated vices to which intem- 

rance leads, The reformation which has 

en effected in various places where these 
societies have been established, is truly 
astonishing. In many families their bene- 
ficial effects silence even the retailers of gin. 
We are happy to find that these institutions 
are rapidly extending, and wish them all 
imaginable success. 

12. Observations on the probable Causes 
of Rabies, or Madness, in the Dog, and 
other domestic Animals, by Henry William 
Dewhurst, Esq., Surgeon, &c., &c., §¢., 
(Alexander, London,) is a small pamphlet, 
the purport of which is, to shew that this 
awful malady sometimes occurs sponta- 
neously—that it may be confounded with 
inflammatory disease—and may arise from 
a non-gratification of the animal passions. 
It is addressed to medical men, and on its 
merits they are most competent to decide. 

13. An authentic Account of the Last 
Tliness and Death of the late Rev, R. Hall, 
by J. M. Chandler, (Wightman, London,) 
develops, with much clearness, the cause 
of that excruciating pain which Mr. Hall 
suffered during many years. Calculi, ten in 
number, were found in the right kidney. 
One large one weighed 220 grains ; all the 
others, except one, appear to have been 
armed with spikes, which, in the engraving, 
have a formidable aspect. 

14. Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 80-81, 
is a periodical always found in the way of 
duty. No. 80 gives a faithful account of 
the general meeting of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, in May last, and an address to the 
people of England and Ireland, adopted at 
the above meeting. No. 81 is filled with 
recent acts of atrocity committed on slaves, 
in barbarous wantonness; some of which 
rival the conduct even of Parson Bridges, of 
infamous memory. This number also states 
the late revolt in Antigua, the cause of which 
is simply this—The pious planters had for- 
bidden Sunday markets, but had forgotten 
to give the poor slaves another day in its 
stead!!! 

15. Selections from the Poems of Wm. 
Wordsworth, Esq. (Moxon, London,) are 
intended chiefly for schools and young per- 
sons. The compositions of this poet are 
well known, and the selections appear to 
have been made with taste and judgment. 
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The number of articles exceeds eighty, some 
of which are lively, and others deeply pa- 
thetic ; but, in most instances, the language 
is so familiar, and the rhyme so easy, as to 
command the attention, if not the admira- 
tion, of every reader. This is an excellent 
book for all who love narrative, and think 
that moral sentiment is an embellishment to 
the Muse. 

16. American Annals of Education and 
Instruction, and Journal of Literary In- 
stitutions, (Rich, London,) is the com- 
mencement of a third series of pumbers, on 
the important subject of education. What 
the preceding ones contain, we know not, 
but this, now before us, gives an earnest that 
the American Annals will be a work of great 
utility. This number is not confined to educa- 
tion in America. Germany and Switzerland 
fall within its embrace ; while inventions and 
improvements, in all the means for facilitat- 
ing instruction, are noticed without any re- 
gard to name or country. 

17. Letters and Dialogues between 
Theron, Paulinus, and Aspasio, on the 
Nature of Love to God, Faith in Christ, 
and Assurance of Salvation, by Joseph Bel- 
lamy, D. D., (Hamilton, London,) is a 
small volume, of American origin, It was 
first published about half a century since. 
The author was well known, and highly 
esteemed, and his works are still in circula- 
tion. The design of this work is, to purge 
Calvinism from some of its more forbidding 
features, and to set it forth in a more in- 
offensive dress. It contains many whole- 
some truths, and much that smells strongly 
of the Geneva school. 

18. A Treatise on the Importance and 
Utility of Classical Learning, by Joseph 
Burton, (Whittaker, London,) places this 
subject in an advantageous light, The 
origin, progress, and improvement of lan- 
guage, occupy the earlier chapters, and the 
subsequent ones are devoted to the benefits 
which classical learning confers. To other 
writers the author acknowledges himself 
indebted for much of his materials, so that, 
in arrangement and concentration, lies his 
claim to originality. In this department, 
all who read his book must allow that he 
has not laboured in vain. 

oe 
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Sunday School Jubilee. —Great anticipations have 
been entertained respecting this festival, about to be 
celebrated jn London, on the I4th instant, in honour 
of Robert Raikes. Fsq., the great founder of Sunday 
Schools. An article, however, signed ‘ Monitor,” 
having been inserted in the Evangelical Magazine, 
tending to misrepresent the purpose of the jubilee, 
and to render questionable the motives of its chief 
supporters, has called forth a reply from the Com- 
mittee of the Union, in which they satisfactorily vin- 


dicate their intention, and repel the unmerited in- 
Sinuation. 








Bible Society —We learn, from a circnlar just 
handed to us, that ninety five auxiliary societies have 
expressed their wish that no innovation be made on 
the original constitution of the parent society. Five 
oy 4 recommeuded, that the subject be recon- 

ered. 


Wesleyan Methodist Conference.—The’ business of the 
(88th) Conference commenced at Bristol. on Wed- 
nesday, July 27, at six o'clock. After filling up the 
vacancies in the hundred preachers who constitute 
the legal Conference, as recognized by Mr. Wesley's 

of Declaration, executed and enrolled in Chan- 
cery in 1784, the preachers proceeded to elect their 
President, Secretary, and subordinate officers. On 
examining the votes, it was found, that besides 
several sma}! bers for other p hers, there were, 
for the Rev. Jacob Stanley 24, Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
mondson, 44, Rev. Richard prey (of Leeds,) 30, 

v. G Marsden, 57. Mr. Marsden was ac- 
cordingly declared to be the President, and it is the 
second time he has been called to that honourable 
post ; paving presided at the Manchester conference 
in 18%1, The Rev. Robert Newton was re-elected 
Secretary, by a great majority; and the Rev. John 
Anderson, of Leeds, and the Rev. John Hannah 
were chosen sub-secvetaries. The entire number of 
preachers present at the conference was about 340, 
who came from all parts of England, several from 
Wales and Scotland, and three from Ireland. The 
usual inguiries having been proposed and answered, 
it was found that 50 young men had been recom- 
mended by their respective district meetings, which 
number, with 17 remaining on last year’s reserve, 
make a total of 67 now at the dis 1 of the con- 
ference. Of these, 26 are offered for the foreign 

On t of the depressed state of most 
of the funds of the connexion, it is cuepeced that very 
few additional preachers will be called out this year 

the home work, In the course of the last year, 
22 achers have died, viz.—In Great Britain, the 12 
fol ome: John Porter, William Entwisle, James 
Bridgnell, Thomas Harrison, Joseph Agar, John 
Morris, William Williams, Samuel Kellett, John Jen- 
kins, wis Jones, John Stamp, William Todd. In 
reland, three, viz.—James Smith, James Stuart, 
Robert Strong. In the foreign stations, seven have 
died, viz.—Richard Marshall, James Penman, Wm, 
Pichott, Robert Snelgrove, William Saxton, Robert 
Snowdall, James Vowles. There were not many 
cases of ey rn Cronghe this year before the 
conference ; and only one of so serious a nature as to 
require expulsion. In the foreign missions there has 
en an increase of 1,477, besides a considerable 
number lately joined in the South Sea Islands, There 
weer to be increasing pr ts of usefulness in 
rance ; in consequence of which, the Missionary 
Committee intend to commence a subscription to- 
wards the erection of a Methodist chapel in Paris. 


New Methodist Conference.—The Rev. William Salt, 
of Nottingham, has been chosen President, and Mr. 
Benjamin Jackson, jun. of Leeds, Secretary, to the 
thirty-fifth annual conference of the Methodist New 
Connexion, which sat at Hull. ‘The attendance of 
preachers and representatives from the different 
circnits was very numerous. 

Great Tom of Lincoin in Ruins.—Vhis bell exists no 
longer. On Wednesday, August 9, 1831, while some 
workmen were driving a wedge in progress of tracing 
a flaw, a large piece of the rim, or skirt, broke off, 
weighiag six hundred weight, and about eight feet 
long ; the total weight broken off the bell, is about 
nine hundred pounds. Tom, when entire, weighed 
about 98941bs. — Boston paper. 


Mushrooms.—To ascertain whether what appear to 
be mushrooms are so or not,a little salt should be 
sprinkled on the inner or spohey part. If, im a short 
time afterwards, they turn yellow, they are a very 
[erenons kind of fungus: but if black, they are to he 

jooked upon as genuine mushrooms. They should 
never be eaten without this test, since the best judges 
may occasionally be deceived. 

Ink.—The following is a valuable receipt for mak- 
ing good ink. Jake eight ounces of Aleppo galls (in 
coarse powder,) four ounces of logwood (in chips ;) 
four ounces of sulphate of iron ; three ounces of gum- 
arabic (in powder ;) one ounce of sulphate of copper, 
and an ounce of sugarcandy. Boil the galis and 
logwood together in twelve pounds of water for oue 
hour, or till half the liquid has evaporated. Strain 
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the decoction through a hair sieve or linen cloth, and 
then add the other ingredients. Stir the mixture till 

whole is dissolved, wore especially gum ; 
after which, leave it to subside twenty-four hours. 
Then decant the ink, and preserve it in bottles of 
glass or stoneware, well corked.—Dr. Graham's Chy- 
mical Catechism. 

Moral Character of the Friends.—\t is said that Judge 
Mellen, in his charge to the grand jury, at the n- 
ing of the present term of the court at Portland 
Maine, stated, that in a practice of forty-five years, in 
which he had been intimately acquainted with the 
proceedings of the judicial courts in that part of the 
country, fre had never known but one instance in 
which a member of the Society of Friends was ar- 
raigned at the bar as a criminal.—Alerandria ( N. A.) 
Phanis. 

How to check Contagion —The churchwardens of 
Manchester have taken steps to clean and whiewash 
the dwellings of those who receive parochial relief, 
80 a8 to prevent sickness, and check it where it ma 
already have been introduced. ‘lhe whitewash is 
composed in the following manner:—Let 2ihs. of 
the powder (chloride of lime) be made into a paste 
with water, and all the lumps well broken,then add 2ibs. 
of slaked Buxton lime, or whitening, in a peste, with 
the lumps well broken. The whole may then be 
converted into a proper state to lay on the walls with 
water. 

University Students.—By the last Oxford Calendar, 
it »ppears that the total number in that University is 
5,258, and iu Cambridge 5,332 ;- being a majority of 
7A b The i in the latter University, 





since last year, is 69. 

The Sea Serpent again.—This monster made his first 
| this season at Boothbay, on Sunday last. 
He was seen again on Tuesday by two gentlemen, at 
a distance of about sixty feet, and, afterwards, by ten 
or twelve citizens of Boothbay, as he passed and re- 
passed several times, about one hundred and fifty feet 
distant from them. He is described by the editor of 
the Wiscasset Journal, who was on the spot, as from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in length, 
of a brown colour on the back, and a yellow-brown 
on the belly. He moved with an undulating motion, 
like that of a leech or blood sucker, which gave his 
back the appearance of the bumps described by those 
who have previously seen bim.— New York paper. 

Napoleon's Hair.—At the sale of Mr. Pearson's 
effects, May 4, 1831, in Nottingham, among a number 
of curious and antique articles, which sold for very 
high prices, a lock of Napoleon parte’s hair fetched 
the sum of seventeen shillings. 

Twenty Dissuasions from Despondency.—ist. If you 
are distressed in mind, “ live,” serenity and joy may 
yet dawn upon your soul. 2d. If you have been 

appy and cheerful, “ live,” and diffuse that happi- 
hess to others, misfortunes assail you by the 
faults of others, ‘‘ live,” you have nothing wherewith 
to blame yourself. 4th. If misfortunes have arisen 
from your own misconduct, “ live,” and be wiser in 
future. Sth. If you are indigent and helpless, ‘* live,” 
the face of things, like the renewing seasons, may yet 
happily change. 6th. If you arerich and prosperous, 
** live,” and enjoy what you possess. 7th. If another 
hath injured you, “live,” the crime will bring 
its own punishment. 8th. If you have injured an- 
other, “live,” and recompense good for evil. Oth. If 
your character be unjustly attacked, “ live,” that you 
may see the aspersion disproved. 10th, If the re- 
proaches be well founded, “‘ live,’ and deserve them 
not for the future. lith, If you are eminent and 
applauded, “‘ live,” and deserve the honours you bave 
acquired. 12th. it your success is pot equal to your 
merit, “‘ live,” in the happy consciousness of having 
deserved it. 13th. If your success is beyond your 
merit, “ live,” in thoughtfulness and humility. 14th. 
If you have been’ negligent and useless ia society, 
“live,” and make amends. 15th. If you have been 
active and industrious, “live,” and communicate 
your improvements to others. 16th. If you heave 
spiteful enemies, “* live,” and disappoint their male- 
volence. 17th. If you have kind and faithful 
friends, “live,” to protect them. 18th, 19th, If you 
have been wise and virtuous, “ live,” for the benefit 
of mankind. 20th. If you hope for immortality, “ live,” 
and prepare to enjoy it.—lhese dciseuasions are 
ascribed to the pen of a popular and amiable poet. 


Indian Chronology.—Vhe Hindoos reckon the dura- 
tion of the world by four joques, or distinct ages. The 
first is said to have lasted thirty two millions of years. 
‘They hold that the life of man was in that age ex 
tended to one hundred thousand years, and that his 
Stature was twenty-one cubits. 

Old Nick, -Satan seems to have acquired this ap- 
pellation from the Scandinavian Neptune, styled in 
the Edda, *‘ Nickur,” and by Radbekius, ** Neckur.” 
A particular kind of water sprites are also called, by 


Olaus Wormius, “ Wasser Nichs. 
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Ancient Pike.—\n the year 1497, a pike was caught 
in standing water, at Heilbronn, on the Neckar, 
which had a copper ring i ; the ring 
bore the following iascription in Greek :—* i am 
the first fish that was launched into this pond, and 
was thrown in by Frederic the Second, Emperor of 
the Romans, on the Sth of October, 1230,” It ap- 
peared, therefore, that the pike was two hundred and 
sixty-seven years old when thus caught; it weighed 
three hundred and fifty pounds; and an exact repre- 
sentation of it exists to this day against one of the 
gates of Heilbronn. 

Slave Market.—The busiest scene at Kano is the 
slave market, composed of two long ranges of sheds, 
one for males and another for females. ‘J hese poor 
creatures are seated in rows, decked out for exhi- 
bition ; the buyer scrutinizes them as nicely as a 
purchaser with us does a horse, yy the 
tongue, teeth, eyes, and limbs, making them cough, 
and perform various movements, to ascertain if there 
be any thing unsound ; and in case of a blemish ap- 
pearing, Or even without assigning a reason, he may 
return them within three days. As soon as the 
slaves are sold, the exposer gets back their re to 
be employed in ornamenting others. Most of the 
captives purchased at Kano are conveyed across the 
Desert, during which their masters endeavour to 
yy Fn their spirits by an assurance that, on passing 
its boundary, they will be set free, and dressed in 
red, which they account the geyest of colours. 
Supplies, however, often fail io this dreary journey ; 
a@ want felt first by the slaves, many of whom peri 
with hanger and fatigue. Mr. Clapperton heard the 
doleful tale of a mother, who had seen her child 
dashed to) the ground, while she herself was com- 

lied by the lash to drag on an exhausted frame. 

et, when at all tolerably treated, they are y gay, 
an observation generally made in regard to slaves ; 
but this gaiety, arising only from the absence of 
thought, probably conceals much secret wretched- 
ness.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 11. 

Curious Method of Splitting Rocks.—\n the granite 
quarries sear Seringapatam, the most enormous 
blocks are separated from the solid rock by the fol- 
lowing neat and simple process.—! workman 
having found a portion of the rock sufficiently ex- 
tensive, avd situated near the edge of the part 
already quarried, lays bare the upper surface, aod 
marks on it a line in the direction of the intended 
separation, along which a groove is cut with a chisel 
about a couple of inches in a Above this 
groove a narrow line of fire is then kindled, and 
maintained till the rock below is thoroughly heated ; 
immediately on which, a line of men aod women, 
each provided with a pot full of cold water, sud- 
denly sweep off the ashes, and pour the water into 
the heated groove, when the rock at once splits with 
a clean fracture. uare blocks, of six feet in the 
side, and upwards of eighty feet in length, are some- 
times detached by this method. Such a block would 
weigh nearly 500,000 pounds.—Herschel’s Discourse 
on Natural Philosophy, in Dr, Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
Vol. X1V. p. 47. 

Earl Stanhope's Calculating Machinery.—The smallest 

machine, which is intended for the first two rules of 
addition and substraction, is not larger than an 
octavo volume, and, by means of dial-plates and 
small indices, moveable with a steel pin, the opera- 
tions are performed with undeviating aceuracy. The 
second, and by far the most curious instrument, is 
about half the size of a common table writing desk. 
By this, problems in multiplication and division, of 
almost any extent, are solved, without the possibility 
of a mistake, by the simple revolution of a small 
winch. The multiplier and the multiplicand in one 
instance, and the divisor and dividend in the other, 
are first properly erranged ; then, by tazaing the 
winch, the product or quotient is found. hat 
always appears singular and surprising to spectators 
is, that, in working sums in division, &c. if the ope- 
rator be inattentive to his business, and thereby at- 
tempts to turn the handle a single revolution more 
than he onght, he is instantly admonished of his 
mistake by the sudden springing up of a small ivory 
ball.— New Monthly Magazine. 
« A Singular Anecdote—At a Dissenting Chapel in 
the West of England, the preacher, on ascending the 
pulpit, stated that = years had elapsed since he 
was last within its walls. Upon that evening three 
ill disposed young men entered with their pockets 
filled with stones, for the porpose of assaulting the 
minister, but he was allowed to conclude his dis- 
course without interruption. “ Now, mark me, my 
friends,” said the preacher ; “of these three young 
men, one of them was lately executed for fo’ % + 
the second now lies under sentence of deat ‘or 
murder ; the other (continued the minister, with great 
emotion )—the third, through the infinite goodness of 
God, is even now about to address you-—listen to 
him !"—New North Briton. 
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the S i 
cluded in 1713, and absorbed millions of our 
money. Next was the Spanish war of 1739, settled 


for all at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, after costing us 
54 millions. Then came the seven years’ war of 
1756, which terminated with the treaty of Paris, in 
1763, in the course of which we spent 112 millions, 
The next was the American war of 1775, which lasted 
eight years ; our national expenditure at this time 
was 186 millions. The French Revolutionary war 
begun in 1793, lasted nine years, and exhibited an 
expenditure of 464 millions! ‘he war against Buo- 
naparte began in 1803, and ended in 1815. During 
those twelve years we spent 1150 millions! 711 of 
which were raised by taxes, and 388 by loans. In 
the Revolutionary war we borrowed 201 millions ; in 
the American 104 millions; io the seven years’ war, 
60 millions ; in the Spanish war of 1739, 29 millions ; 
in the war of the Spanish succession, 326 millions ; 
in the war of 1668, 20 millions.—lotal borrowed in 
in the seven wars, during 65 years, about 834 millions, 
In the same time we raised by taxes 1446 millions ; 
thus forming a total expenditure of 2023 millions! ! 
An Old Acquaintance.—\ard Chief Justice Holt, 
whena young man, was very dissipated, and belonged 
to a club of wild fellows, most of whom took to an 
infamous course of life. When his Lordship was 
engaged at the Old Bailey, a man was convicted of 
a highway robbery, whom the judge remembered to 
bave been one of his old companions. Moved by 
curiosity, Holt, thinking the fellow did not know 
im, asi had become of one of his old asso- 
ciates. 


prevent unnecessary litigation, has estabi a court 
of equity, or arb i the bers of which are 
paid by Government, and no expense is incurred by 
the parties appealing to its d No suit can be 
instituted in any court without a certificate, to state 
that the parties have ineff: i pted to settle 
it by arbitration. If we had such a court and such a 
law in this country what a vast mass of litigation would 
be prevented, and what an amputation would there 
speedily be of the limbs of the law! 

Important to Drunkards.—Vhose mis-called Gentle- 
men, who are in the habit of putting “ an enemy into 
their mouths to steal away their brains,” or, in com- 
mon parlance, of making beasts of themselves, are re- 
spectfully informed that they may be accommodated 
in our establishmeuts with a tread-mill, as well as com- 
fortable stables, clean straw, and a good pump, from 
which they will be compelled to quaff bampers until 
they have learnt that rational enjoyment does not, by 
any means, consist in losing one’s reason. ‘I hree- 
bottle men will be allowed to dip their own pails into 
the well.--- Midsummer Medley. 

View of the Human Mind, an Allegory.—That which 
annoyed and interested him the most, was to see the 
different ions of the human mind, each inhabitin 
a separate éell of the brain, and each personified an 
enlarged to his distempered eye, until! it assumed the 
human size and form. Love sat at the entrance of his 
grotto, painting every thing that he gazed upon in the 
brightest and most flattering colours, although when 
Jealousy, who occupied the next recess, turned his 
green eyes towards him, they cast such a hideous hue 
upon his drawing, that he shook his wings, and more 
than once threatened to fly to the opposite cell, whence 
Hatred looked out with a scowling and malignant 
visage. Rage stood at the door of his dwelling, raving 
like a maniac, and striking at random with his weapon, 
which fortunately did little injury, since, by his hasty 
and injudicious management of it, he blinded 
himself at the outset. Revenge looked among the 
gloomy caverns, gnawing his own heart, and looking 
wistfully at Despair, who was lifting a bow! of poison 
to her lips, although Pity, with tears and supplications, 
implored ber to desist, and ed to the finger 
of Haj in a distant cell, endeavoured to dazzle 
the eyes of the sufferer by continually turning towards 
her the bright side of a reflecting glass. Fearran and 
hid herself at the appalling sight: Joy threw down 
his goblet, and ce his jocund roundelay ; and all 
seemed to be affected by the spectacle, except Religion, 
who, on her knees apart, with eyes fixed on heaven, 
and thoughts outpoured in prayer, appeared, in her 
communion with the skies, to find a solace for every 
touch of wo.— Horace Smath. <m 

Lord Thurlow and Lavater-~Lavater, on being shown 
a picture of Lord Thurlow, examined it fora moment, 
and said, “‘ Whether this man be on earth or in hell 
1 know not ; but wherever he is, he is a tyrant, and will 
rule if he can,”"—Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Library, Life 
and Reign of George IV. 
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Playhouses in London.—The of admission in 
Queen Elizabeth's time a Ag two-pence, the 
lords 





Fortune and the Cockpit; one in Salisbary Court ; 
and one, the Bull, in St. John-street. ‘The players 
at the Cockpit seemed to have wished at that time to 
raise their fares; and there is a curious letter extant, 
from Herbert, master of the Kevels, to Mr. Michael 

oham, the ager, repri diog him for the 
attempt. 

Extraordi: Property of Shadows.--An eminent liv- 
ing geometer had proved by calculations, founded on 
strict optical principles, that in the centre of the shadow 
of a small circular plate of metal, exposed in a dark 
room to a beam of light emanating from a very small 
brilliant point, there ought to be no darkness—in fact, 
no shadow at that place ; but, on the contrary, a degree 
of illumination precisely as bright as if the metal 
plate were away. Strange and even impossible as 
this conclusion may seem, it has been put to the trial, 
and found perfectly correct.—Herschel’s Discourse on 
5 Philosophy, in Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia Vol. 








Literary Notices. 
Just Published. 


Part VII. of Baines’s History of Lancashire, is 
embellished with a Portrait of Francis Egerton, 
Duke of Bridgewater, anc a View of Halton Hall, 


near Lancashire. ‘ : 

Part XXIX. of the National Portrait Goleez — 
Baron Bexley ; General Abercromby ; and William 
Gifford, Esq. are its attractions. 

Part {V. of Watkins's Life and Times of England’s 
Patriot King. 

Welm and Amelia, and other Poems. By James 
Taylor, of arses. 

odern Infidelity considered, &c. By the late 
Robert Hall, A.M. With a memoir. 

A Sermon on the Death of the late Rev. Robert 
Hall. By John Birt. 

A Catechism for Children. By the Rev. Row- 
land Hill, A. M. 

Calmet’s Dictionary, in Parts. By the late Mr. 
Charles Taylor. 

Halifax, a Poetical Sketch, and the Battle of Hast- 
ings. By T. Crossley. t 

A Key to Reading, &c. By John Smith. 

A Letter addressed to the Author of “ Remarks 
upon the Present State of the Dissenting Interest, 
&c.” By Investigator, : 

Two Letters, with a Postscript, to the Rev. E. Hen- 





derson, D.D. Highbury College, on Baptism. By 
George Newbury. . 

The Church Establish t founded in Error. By 
a Layman. i 

A Series of Lessons in Prose and Verse. By T. M. 
M'Calloch, A M. c ¥ 

The Voice of Humanity, No. V. Vol. IT. 

The Harmonicon, Nos, 43.44 

A Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden. By 


John Linley. 
‘The Instructive Reader. By Ingram Cobbin, A. M. 
A Selection of Exercises on the Pronunciation of 
the French Language. By W. H. Spiller. 


Essays tending to prove Animal Restoration. By 
Samuel Thompson. ; ‘ 
A Help to Professing Christians in judging their 


Growth in Grace. By the Rev. John Barr. 

Instractions for Children. By the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, A.M. 

‘The Teacher's Manual. By W. F. Lioyd. 

An Appeal to the Clergy on the State of Religion, 
&c. in London. 

Lendon Pageants ; Accounts of 55 Processions, &c. 
in the City. 

A Discourse on the Death of the Rev. John Clowes, 
M.A. By the Rev. S. Noble. 

Divines of the Church of England, Nos. XIV.— 

V. Jeremy Taylor. Vols I1. and III. 
Sermons by the Rev. Griffith Jones. Translated 
from the Welsh, by the Rev. J. Owen. Vol. I. 

A Vision of Hell, a Poem. 

“ Remember me,” a Token of Christian Affection. 
Original pieces in prose and verse. 
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Scripture Prints. with Explanations in Dialogues. 

By Tole of the Rev. 8, Kilpin, late of Exeter 
emoir of the Rev. i 
— sageenenes im Eternal Word. By the Rev. 
8, ford. ‘ 

Writings of Edward VI. William Hugh, Catherine 
Parr, Anne Askew, Lady Jane Grey, &c. 

‘The Saint's Everlasting Rest, By RK. Baxter. 

Outlines of Fifty Sermons. By a Minister of the 


Gospel in London. 
ni A Collection of Poems, by a 


United Efforts. 
Brother and Sister. P 

Family Classical Library, No, XX. Thucydides. 

‘The American National Preacher, from Living Mi- 
pa | - 4 vols, Edited by A. Dickenson, A.M 

ew or 

‘The Three Sisters, or Memoirs of Mary, Jane, and 
Eliza Seckerson. Hy their Father. 

Iiymns for Children. By the Rev. W. Fletcher, 
Cambridge. " 

The tamily Memorial; a Father's Tribute to the 
Memory of his Three Children, By S, Morell. 

Prize Letters to Students in Colleges and Semina- 
ries of Learning. By the Rev. B. Dickinson, A.M. 
The Book of Private Devotion ; a Series of Prayers 
and Meditations. An Introductory Essay, chiefly 
from the writings of Mrs. Hannah More. _ 

Daily Communings, Spiritual aud Devotional, on 
Select Portions of the Psalms. By Bishop Horne. 

Smith's Royal lablet, for Pencil Writing. ‘ 

A Complete Edition of the Vocal Music of C. W. 
Banister. Edited by H. J. Banister. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopzedia, Vol. XX. Poland. 
Vol. XXI. Eminent British Statesmen. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Library, No. 5. George IV. 
ve. fy Nos. 6, 7. ‘he House of Bourbon, 
ols. I, 


akey 


‘the Daily Monitor. By the Rev. J. Allen. 
The T phy and Antiquities of Rome. By the 
Rev. R. Burgess. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plat 


es. 
with English Notes, By 
ols. Bro. 


i] 
Three Hundred Hymns on Select Texts of Scrip- 
ture, adapted to public worship. By J. Small. 

Bible Letters for Children. _ By Lowy Barton, 
With Introductory Poems. By Bernard Barton. 

Part I. of Rollin’s Ancient History, to be com- 
pleted in 21 Monthly Parts, 

A Map shewing the situation of every Roman Ca- 
tholic Chapel throughout England, Scotland, and 
Wales, also the stations of the Reformation Society. 


Preparing for the Press. 


The Sixth Vol. of the Amulet for 1832, is an- 
nounced for publication early in November. Among 
its illustrations will be found engravings from four 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence's most celebrated paintings, 
It will also contain prints from Pickersgill, from 
Haydon's, from a painting by (ieorge Hayter, from’ 
a picture of “ Corinne,” with landscapes by Stanfield 
and David Roberts, &c. &c. 

“The Juvenile Forget Me Not” for 1632, the fifth 
volume of that publication, edited by Mrs. S.C. Hall, 
is announced to appear in October. 

A_ new monthly publication, entitled “The Mag- 
net,” embracing original articles, in every depart- 
ment of literature and science, by gentlemen of 
known and eminent talent. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. Rough Sketches of the Life of an 
Old Soldier, during a Service in the West Indies, at 
the Siege of Covenhagen, in the Peninsula, and the 
South of France, in the Netherlands, &c. By Lieut 
Col. J, Leach, C. B, late of the Rifle Krigade. 

A Couspectus of Butterflies and Moths, with de- 
scriptions of all the species found in Britain, amount- 
ing to nearly 2,000; their Fuglish and scientific 
names, X¥¢.X&c. By J. Rennie, A.M. Professor of 
Natural Nistory, King’s College, London. 

Mr. Rennie has also in a state of forwardness, a 
translation of Le Vaillant’s magnificent works, the 
Birds of Africa, the Birds of Paradise, and the Par- 
rots, uniform with his edition of Montagu’s Urnitho- 
logical Dictionary. 





Evratum.—No. 8, p. 376, add to the /ast line “ fitting 
for the safety of the imperial hovour.” 
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